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®THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Sometimes theres just not 
enough to go around. 


Santa’s heart is bigger than his bag. And some 
families have to come up empty. 

That’s why the Chicago Tribune, along 
with several Chicago radio and TV stations, 
has established the Christmas Family Fund. 
Each holiday season we ask Chicagoans to 
help those who need help. And they re- 
spond from the heart. 

And we'll continue helping in this way. 
Until Santa doesn’t have to turn his back 
on anyone anymore. 


Chicago Tribune 


A step ahead of the times. 


Photograph/Montage by Thane McIntosh of The San Diego Union and Evening Tribune Photo Department. 


A Voice for the Future. 


Copley Newspapers’ new chief executive officer, 
Helen K. Copley, has assumed her corporate duties 
involving dailies in California and Illinois. She has 
expressed her personal dedication to carry out the 
Ring of Truth legacy, the hallmark established by her 


Helen K. Copley, 
Chairman of the Corporation 


publishing Copley Newspapers late husband, James S. Copley. She has pledged to 
and Publisher of The San Diego continue to make the voice of Copley Newspapers a 
Union and Evening Tribune. significant voice for the future. 


Copley Newspaper 


California: The San Diego Union and Evening Tribune —The Sacramento Union —South Bay Daily Breeze — Alhambra Post-Advocate — Burbank Daily 
Review—Glendale News-Press— Monrovia Daily News-Post—San Pedro News-Pilot—lllinois: Illinois State Journal and Register—Aurora Beacon-News— 
Elgin Daily Courier-News — Joliet Herald-News —Wheaton Daily Journal — Hawaii: KGU (AM) 


Serving 
In many ways. 
In the ocean. 


To help make the Arctic more 
accessible to man, we are building 
the worlds most powerful ice- 
breaker. The Polar Star and her 
sister ship will be able to ram 
through ice 21 feet thick. That's 
four to five feet thicker than 
today’s most powerful icebreaker 
can handle. By next year, the 
Polar Star will be in the hands of 
the Coast Guard. 


Advanced Data Buoy. 


We’re also building a family 
of advanced data buoys. Some, 
currently in use by the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, collect and 
transmit data like wind speed, 


water temperature, rainfall 

and various other information 
that can help the fishing industry 
help feed the world. 

In the future, more Lockheed 
data buoys will send out 
lifesaving information about 
approaching storms and 
hurricanes, as well as data for 


Deep Quest. 


short-range weather forecasts. 
They'll also help detect long- 
range climatic changes so 
important to agriculture. 

Thousands of feet deeper in 
the ocean than our data buoys, 
you'll find Deep Quest. 

Built with Lockheed’s own funds, 
it is an information-gathering, 
four-man submersible that can 
carry 7000 Ib. payloads to 
enormous depths. 

From what we learned building 
Deep Quest, we built two Deep 
Submersible Rescue Vehicles for 
the Navy. The DSRV can rescue 


Model of the world’s 
_ most powerful icebreaker. 


24 trapped sailors ata 
time from disabled submarines 
stranded on the ocean floor. 

Our research and development 
in ocean systems also gave us 
the information to help build the 
first proven system for 
completing oil wells on the sea 
floor without constructing 
expensive offshore platforms. 

This breakthrough for the oil 
industry is called the Manned 
Atmospheric Subsea System. It 
allows men to work hundreds of 


ie ee z a 
Manned Atmospheric Subsea System. 


feet deep on the ocean floor, 
while in their shirt-sleeves. 

Lockheed did all this. And 
it’s doing more. Right now. 

For more information, send 
for our annual report. Just write 
Lockheed, Corporate Publica- 
tions, Burbank, California 91503. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 91503. 
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These two fain) sovers represent the 
foundation service designed 
specifically to ; » your staff with the 
professional c and selling tools 
necessary to ci yatter looking, more 
productive ads | ‘ary account. PLUS, 
proper applicatia: an make the ads easier 
to produce and *>°’ «tore more profitable. 


As complete a: ‘y are, they represent 
only a_ part ne TOTAL Selling 
Package. 


Included as ai ‘ntegral part of the 
program are newspaper oriented layout 
and promotion i: plus, sales proven 
ideas that can duplicated, plus, 
continuing pro? onal guidance 
including monthly communications as 
well as individual in-piant usage clinics to 
assure familiarity and utilization. 


Ad-Builder and/or Ad-Master has been a 
profitable working partner to a ‘‘Selling’”’ 
sales staff for over 27 years... LET US 
GO TO WORK FOR YOU...Call... 


AD-BUILDER DIVISION 


ADDRESS ...P.0.BOX 806... 
PEORIA, ILL., 61601 ...OR 
1720 W. DETWEILLER DR. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 61614 


‘ing System 


LTI-AD SERVICES 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER CALENDAR 


JANUARY 1974 


4-5—Virginia Press Association, Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 

6-9—National Retail Merchants Association's 63rd annual convention, New 
York Hilton, New York City. . 

6-I8—API Editorial Page Editors and Writers Seminar, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N.Y. 

9-11—Newspaper Color Seminar, Graphic Arts Research Center, Rochester 
Institute of Technology, Rochester, N.Y. 

10-12—Arizona Newspaper Association Inc., Safari Hotel, Scottsdale. 

11-13—Mid-America Press Institute Newsroom Management Seminar, 
Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

14-16—Northeast Classified Advertising Managers Association, Sheraton 
Boston, Boston, Mass. 

17-20—New England Press Association annual winter convention, Sheraton- 
Boston Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

19-22—Great Lakes Newspaper Mechanical Conference, Royal York, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

21-23—International Press Institute meeting of American and Belgian 
editors, publishers and broadcasters, European Economic Community 
headquarters, Brussels, Belgium. 

23-26—National Newspaper Publishers Association Mid-Winter Workshop, 
Playboy Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

24-26—Tennessee Press Association convention and Press Institute, Hotel 
Sheraton, Nashville, Tenn. 

24-26—Texas Press Association, Villa Capri, Austin, Texas. 

25-26—New England Daily Newspaper Association, regular membership 
meeting, Marriott Motor Hotel, Newton, Mass. 

26-February 2—Suburban Newspapers of America mid-winter meeting, 
Maui Surf Hotel, Hawaii. 

27-30—International Newspaper Advertising Executives annual meeting, 
Hyatt-Regency, Houston, Tex. 


FEBRUARY 


3-15—API Circulation Managers Seminar, Columbia University, N.Y. 

7-9—Alabama Press Association convention, Carriage Inn, Huntsville, Ala. 

7-9—Northwest Daily Press Association, 55th annual convention, Shera- 
ton-Ritz Hotel, Minneapolis. 

8-10—Michigan Women's Press Club, Sheraton Motor Inn, Flint, Mich. 

9-10—Southern Classified Advertising Managers Association Classified 
Phone-Room Supervisors’ Conference, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga. 

10-13—Southern Classified Advertising Managers Association annual busi- 
ness conference, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga. 

13-16—California Newspaper Publishers’ Association Convention, Century 
Plaza Hotel, Century City, Calif. 

17-March I—API Publishers, Editors, and Chief News Executives Seminar 
(for newspapers under 50,000), Columbia Univ., N.Y. 

17-19—Texas Daily Newspaper Association annual meeting, Houston Oaks 
Hotel, Houston. 

20-23—U.S.-Canadian Relations seminar, sponsored by Canadian and 
American committees, International Press Institute, Sheraton Four Sea- 
sons, Toronto, Canada. 

21-23—Ohio News Association Convention, Sheraton Columbus Motor 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

24-March !—Police-Press Relations Seminar, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, San Francisco, California. 

28-March 2—New England Association of Circulation Managers annual 
conference, Marriott Boston, Mass. 


MARCH 

1-3—Maryland-Delaware-DC Press Association annual Winter Convention, 
Sheraton-Baltimore Inn, Baltimore, Md. 

1-3—Mid-America Press Institute Editorial Page Seminar, Marott Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

2-5—Inland Daily Press Association, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver. 

3-5—New York State Publishers Association winter convention, Rye Town 
Hilton Inn, White Plains, New York. 

3-15—AP| New Methods of Newspaper Production Seminar, Columbia 
University, N.Y. 

10-12—Southern Newspaper Publishers Association Mechanical Conference 
(western division), Sheraton Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas. 

14-16—Pennsylvania Society of Newspaper Editors Seminar, Sheraton-Har- 
risburg Inn, Harrisburg, Pa. 

17-19—Central States Circulation Managers’ Association, Spring Conven- 
tion, Galt House, Louisville, Ky. 

17-29—AP| Telegraph Editors and Copy Desk Chiefs Seminar, Columbia 
University, N.Y. 


Vol. 106, No. 50, December 15, 1978, Editor & Publisher. The Fourth Estate is 
published every Saturday by Editor & Publisher Co. Editorial and business 
offices at 850 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 10022. Cable address ‘‘Edpub, New 
York.” Second class postage paid at New York, NY and additional mailing 
offices. Titles patented and Registered and contents copyrighted © 1973 by 
Editor & Publisher Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Annual subscription $10.00 
in United States and possessions, and in Canada. All other countries, $25.00. 

Postmaster: If undelivered, please send form 3579 to Editor & Publisher Co., 
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HISTORY LIVES WHERE 


FREEDOM of the PRESS 


BEGAN 


185 Salisbury Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 01609 Tel. (617) 755-5221 


Much of America’s great journalism required first an abundance of research 


THE 
American Antiquarian Society 


is the nation’s most important repository 
of early American newspapers. 


e Over 1800 written and tele- 


Over two million separate 


issues are stored on five 
miles of Library shelves. 

Over 1500 different news- 
papers from 1690 to 1820. 
Largest collection in the 
country. 

First national historical soci- 
ety inthe U.S. 

Last year the American Anti- 
quarian Society recorded 
7,550 reader days with schol- 
ars, researchers, and histor- 
ians. 


phoned inquiries were pro- 
cessed by the American Anti- 
quarian Society staff. 


Twelve U.S. presidents were 
members and Calvin Coolidge 
was the American Antiquarian 
Society president from 1929 
until his death in 1933. 


Further information is avail- 
able from the American Anti- 
quarian Society re its news- 
paper collection. 


This message is sponsored by the 


WORCESTER TELEGRAM & GAZETTE 


year-end 
promotion 


_ Opportunity, 


Editor & Publisher 
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© PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


e ... other features on 
1973 activities in 
the newspaper 
business 


Reserve your space now! 
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CATCH-lines 


By Lenora Williamson 


WRONG-WAY ASHLEY—Right into the lexicon of news- 
paper folklore destined to hold as an esteemed place as that of 
Wrong Way Corrigan in the annals of aviation history goes 
Toledo Blade editorial cartoonist Ed Ashley. And all because 
of a cow. 

Back in November Ed drew a cartoon depicting a cow being 
milked by John Connally (in reference to the administration’s 
milk price support episode), and the cow was saying: “You 
sure your hands are clean, John?” Not being a farm type, 
Ashley drew Connally on the “wrong” side (left) of the cow, 
at least so many readers declared. After all the furor, Ash- 
ley and a Blade photographer and writer James Stegall finally 
found a “tame” cow (“Flora” by name), at a nearby farm. 
Ashley introduced himself, sat down on the right side and 
went to work. He got a fair amount of milk in the bucket 
and moved to the other side after patting Flora’s rump en 
route. About a pint of milk finally was in the bucket. Flora 
promptly kicked same over. 

Philosophized Ashley, “At least we proved that you can 
milk a cow from either side.” Some dairymen agree. But 
there was one more complaint: Our hero had drawn pointed 
horns on the cow. “You don’t see too many milking cows 
with horns,” explained another dairy farmer. Summarized 
Stegall in his story: “As for Mr. Ashley, cartoonist and one- 
time milker, it’s back to the drawing board.” 


Se AE ee: 


A CHOICE QUOTE came from Harrison Salisbury, who 
retires this month as Op-Ed page editor of the New York 
Times in a telephone interview and story by Margaret Kreiss, 
Modesto (Calif.) Bee, on Charlotte Curtis’ succeeding Salis- 
bury. To “Why Charlotte Curtis?” he replied, “Because there 
is no better reporter on the paper and reporting is the name 
of the game whether you are out on the street chasing or be- 
hind your desk figuring out what to chase . . . How many 
times do we have to learn and learn over again that all it 
takes to make a Dickens. a Balzac. a Talese or a Curtis is a 
pair of sharp eyes, quick ears, strong legs and a knack of 
beating the hell out of a typewriter?” 


ity Ration Mag 


THE HIGH COST OF HUSBANDS—Lowell Nussbaum, 
Indianapolis Sunday Star columnist relates the tale told by 
Clark Q. Lewis in the Hoosier Farmer about a woman whose 
husband disappeared. She asked a girl at a newspaper classi- 
fied desk how much it would cost for an ad asking her man 
to return. Told the standard charge was a dollar an inch, the 
lady said forget it. It would cost too much since her husband 
was 6 feet, 4 inches tall. 

* & * 


A PRIVATE MAIL SERVICE invited Detroit Free Press 
editors to a luncheon dedication of new Lansing offices half 
way across the state. The Independent Postal System of Michi- 
gan sent its invitation from Lansing via U.S. mail. You guessed. 
The invitation arrived in Detroit one day after the ceremonies 


were held. 
* * * 


SORRY, FRIENDS, TO HAVE TO CONFIRM at this usu- 
ally joyous season that good news will have more than taken 
its lumps by December 30, as if you didn’t know. By that 
date, “Good News” of South Laguna, California will end its 
syndication. Explains Hubbard Keavy, veteran of 40 years 
with the AP and now semi-retired, there’s not much really 
good “Good News” these days. “The stories were getting repeti- 
tive—same plot, same dateline”, he says after 177 columns 
which used 10 stories a week and paid out $5 for each clip 
submitted and used. 

While at one time, more than 50 subscribers used the fea- 
ture, it is about half that, the newsprint shortage having been 
part of the problem. But Keavy, former chief ef the Los An- 
geles AP bureau, says he decided to put time into his more 
lucrative free-lance work, since “Good News” had about turned 
into “an 87¢ chore.” 
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SPRINGFIELD, mss: 


WORLD SECURITY HEADQUARTERS 


Smith & Wesson, one of Springfield’s 
super stars, has been known throughout 
the world as a leader in the manufacture 
of firearms since the Civil War. Today, 
Smith & Wesson, more than ever, pro- 
vides law enforcement departments with 
firearms—and much more. Through years 
of expansion and diversification, Smith & 
Wesson has emerged as a leader in the 
fields of electronics and chemicals with 
equipment such as radar type speed 
analyzers, non-lethal chemical grenades 


for mob control, distress signal equip- 
ment, breath analyzers to determine the 
amount of alcohol ina driver’s breath, and 
a host of life-saving devices such as a 
sophisticated hand-fired life line with a 
wide application of uses on sea and land. 
These are only a few Smith & Wesson 
products—products which provide secur- 
ity for you in innumerable ways — and 
products which provide thousands of jobs 
for Springfield and Smith & Wesson 
employees. 


Smith & Wesson, another corporate great — growing with Springfield and the... 


SPRINGFIELD NEWSPAPERS 


UNION 


NEWS 


REPUBLICAN 


LARGEST NEWSPAPERS IN MASSACHUSETTS — OUTSIDE BOSTON 


Represented by Newhouse Newspapers 


Robert U. Brown 
Publisher and Editor 


Editor & Publisher 
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James Wright Brown 
Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 


Noise in the pressroom 


The workmen’s compensation claims by 200 newspaper pressmen 
in Washington, D.C., for alleged loss of hearing caused by high speed 
presses is not likely to spread to other areas. 

In the District of Columbia workmen are allowed to make such 
claims and receive awards while still on the job that caused the 
hearing loss. Most state laws require that a claimant for a loss of 
hearing be off the job for six months before making the claim be- 
cause of some medical opinion that such hearing loss might be tem- 
porary. 

There is no intention of the publishers or the insurance company 
to avoid paying claims where a permanent disability is proven but 
there is some dispute as to the standards to be used in testing. These 
cases could take a long time to resolve. 

Newspaper publishers have been acutely aware of the high noise 
levels in the press room and around the folders. Considerable time 
and money has been spent in developing noise abatement techniques 
and E&P has reported application of these in some newspaper plants 
(E&P, Nov. 10, page 62). 

The Washington cases will remind publishers, if they need to be 
reminded, of how critical this area can become. 


Leased wire rates 


The nation’s newspapers, already faced with a $25 per ton in- 
crease in newsprint cost during 1974, are now confronted with an 
increase of 35% in leased wire costs requested by AT&T. The news 
wire services will be affected directly but it will be the newspapers 
that will pay the freight ultimately. 

There seems to be no doubt that the proposed rate restructuring 
is highly discriminatory against the press. It is estimated the press 
wire costs will go up approximately $4.5 million. AT&T expects to 
net about $1 million in higher revenues from this because of a de- 
crease in costs to smaller users of the company’s wires. 

It is expected the Federal Communication Commission will delay 
the proposed rate for 90 days from the requested effective date of Jan. 
18 and will hold hearings during that period. We hope so. The ma- 
jor wire services deserve an opportunity to protest and to point out 
the obvious discrimination in the rate proposal against the big users. 


Editorial support 


An advertising executive for a mass-marketing, discount insurance 
company complained to a group of newspaper representatives that 
unless newspapers “fight for their customers” the direct marketing 
insurance business is in danger of being regulated into oblivion by 
the FTC and state insurance commissioners. 

He said he had been unable to convince newspapers to present the 
insurance companies’ side of the story in spite of their potential $100 
million a year advertising. Too often, he said, when asking newspa- 
pers for help he is told to take ad space to help solve his problem. 

The gentleman apparently didn’t see anything incongruous in re- 
vealing that his company would soon start testing a $5 million public 
relations campaign on television. 

We wonder how much news or editorial support he will get from 
that medium. 
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NEWARK NEWS REUNION 

The Christmas spirit triumphed over the 
death of the former Evening News of 
Newark, N.J. at a Yule party the other 
night. 

“The Old Lady of Market Street,” as 
the paper was labeled because of its con- 
servatism at one time, expired with its final 
edition on August 31, 1972. But she was 
very much alive at her 36th annual Christ- 
mas party at The Carriage Trade in East 
Orange December 7. 

More than 350 former staffers and mates 
came to the affair, some from jobs on other 
papers, from tv studios and offices, from 
public relations posts in government, pub- 
lic utilities, business—from their writing 
pads and photographic studios, even from 
visits to unemployment offices. 

How did the strike-dictated shutdown and 
eventual demise of the paper effect the 
lives of hundreds of newspaper employees 
who found themselves out of work? 

“For me it was a bonanza,” said Bill 
Mitchell, who covered Northwest Jersey 
counties for the state’s former “paper of 
record.” “I quadrupled my income in the 
first year selling real estate. I paid cash 
for a new car six months after the paper 
closed, and if it hadn’t I would still be 
having trouble meeting the payments.” 

But fatter earnings failed to make some 
all that ecstatic. “Sure, the money’s great,” 
said Tom Mackin, the News’ tv columnist 
who is now a publicist for American Broad- 
casting Corporation. “But on the paper I 
had the best job in the world. My study 
was in the basement of my home, where I 
had my color tv, and I was able to be with 
the youngsters as they grew up. Money 
can’t compensate for that kind of life.” 

Photographer George Kemper, who is 
earning far more on his own than at the 
paper, put it this way: “No commercial 
work in the world could be as satisfying as 
news photography.” 

Peter Bridge, the staff reporter who went 
to jail rather than breach a confidence in 
a City Hall scandal story, has found free- 
lancing less remunerative than he had 
hoped. Although in demand by newspapers 
around the country for special stories, he 
reported that “the money isn’t all that 
good” except for some ty documentaries 
he has done. 

Bill Rawson, a copy editor who became 
town clerk in Dover, N.J., misses the news- 
paper but says it taught him that a public 
official’s allegiance is really to the tax- 
payer. “I play it straight down the middle, 
without taking sides in partisan politics,” 
Rawson reported. : 

A former news editor now in public re- 
lations was discouraged by the lack of day- 
time jobs on newspapers. “There’s just my 
wife and I at home now, and working 
nights would be the next thing to abandon- 
ing her,” he commented. 

Some of the News people reported seri- 
ous hardships before landing jobs, and a 
number are working where they are be- 
cause “a job is a job.” The former staff- 
ers agree unanimously that they enjoyed 
working for the paper more than anything 
else they could do. 

Newark News Christmas parties have 
been held by employees annually since 
1937, when the Orange office was the first 


host. The fact the paper was extinct this 
Christmas and last failed to dampen the 
spirit that has kept the party alive through 
the years. 

It’s a matter of eternal debate whether 
the unions or the management killed the 
88-year-old guardian of New Jersey’s one- 
time civic virtue. But all this was water 
over the journalistic dam the other night. 
The spirit of the Old Lady of Market 
Street was very much alive. 

The party was proof that while a paper 
can die, you can’t wipe out the associa- 
tions, the shared experiences of covering 
and handling news, and the memories of 
the “daily miracle” of getting out a paper 
on time to which newsfolk are exposed. 

Yet the talk was more about incidents 
in News family life than of great events 
reported or witnessed. Ted Koziar, former 
assistant managing editor who doubles as 
raconteur nonpariel, recalled that the re- 
porter who once called his boss on Satur- 
day morning and reported “I’m too hung 
over to make it in” later became executive 
editor. Koziar told of another Saturday 
morning when the owner of a “hole-in-the- 
wall” coffee shop across the alley from the 
plant indignantly waved his free copy of 
the paper under the nose of the city editor 
and demanded: “Why didn’t you use the 
story on the racketeer murder in your bull- 
dog?” Police had “clammed up” on the 
incident, the desk hadn’t heard of the 
murder but made the story in the next 
edition. 

There was table talk about the Christ- 
mas Party Past at which a_ belligerent 
celebrant put his fist through the plate 
glass window of a suburban office to end 
on-premises Yule parties for all time. And 
of the time a reporter left for Newark 
with the Montclair office’s copy for the 
day and wasn’t heard from again except in 
reports from licensed premises visited along 
the way. 

Mickey McMenimen. the News’ last man- 
aging editor and organizer of the party, 
was amazed at the response. There was 
something almost ethereal about the 6 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. gathering. 

People knew there were some they 
wouldn’t see again. Some didn’t recognize 
each other because of what the years had 
done. Others whose names didn’t come 
readily to mind. 

But all had one thing in common—the 
paper. It was a part of all of them. 

Jor RusH 
(Rush news editor on the 


News.) 


is a former 


et en ee 


DEFINING SCANDAL 


Gordon E. Smith, in his December 1 
letter to Eprror & PuBLIsHER criticizing 
Jay Epstein’s article on Watergate report- 
ing, says Webster’s defines scandal as “the 
heedless or malicious dissemination of evil 
reports” and implies that reporters created 
the Watergate scandal. 

In doing so, Smith is ignoring another 
Webster’s definition of scandal, the one 
that seems more applicable to today’s situa- 
tion: “a circumstance or action that of- 
fends propriety or established moral con- 
ceptions and disgraces those associated 
with it.” 

Attan M. Lazarus 
(Lazarus is managing editor of the Shreve- 
port (La.) Times.) 
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TIGHTER WRITING 


On behalf of editorial page directors 
everywhere (others may not, I acknowl- 
edge, welcome my intercession on their be- 
halves), this is a plea to syndicated col- 
umnists, whose materials we deal with 
daily. 

In addition to at least one editorial, let- 
ters to the editor, political cartoons, a lo- 
cal columnist (whose copy is a consistent 
two takes) and necessary filler, we try to 
use at least three syndicated columns each 
day. 

The problem is, the darned things are 
invariably at least a third too long and 
must be edited drastically. Rarely is the 
readability or gist of the slashed columns 
altered perceptibly, which leads me to con- 
clude that the columns could have and 
should have been written tighter. 

It would seem likely that the columnist 
would prefer to do his own editing, rather 
than have me do it for him. I know I would. 

Hence, a suggestion: write less, or indi- 
cate which paragraphs and sentences can 
be cut, if necessary. 

I’m no readability expert, but I believe 
long, grey columns discourage readers. Un- 
necessary length limits the variety of sub- 
jects on which we can present comment 
and opinion and defeats our efforts to 
make the page as enticing, challenging and 
informative as possible. 

Fioyp A. CreEcH 
(Creech is with the Muncie (Ind.) Evening 


Press.) 
*¥ * * 


NOT INVOLVED 


A few pertinent, albeit belated, observa- 
tions on your story about the IAPE elec- 
tion at the Wall Street Journal (E&P, No- 
vember 17): 

1. The Newspaper Guild neither selected, 
sponsored, endorsed, nor subsidized any 
candidate for [APE office, at this or any 
other time. 

2. The Guild regrets very much that it 
apparently was an issue in an election 
where it had no platform from which to 
speak, had no advocate for its point of 
view, and did not appear on the ballot. 

3. No one at Guild headquarters ever 
considered demanding a public apology for 
a cartoon which no one at Guild headquar- 
ters has yet seen. 

Cuartes A. Perwik, Jr. 


(Perlik is president of The Newspaper 
Guild.) 
% | & 
OVERLOOKED 


In the November 24 issue you praise 
the Quincy (Ill.) Herald-Whig for giving 
free classified ads to encourage carpools 
for commuters. 

We join you in applauding the Herald- 
Whig because the Scottsdale (Ariz.) Prog- 
ress has been providing readers with free 
carpool ads since early last spring. 

To date, we have probably carried over 
a thousand inches of house ads on this 
campaign. There has been much favorable 
comment throughout the community, al- 
though readers have hardly swamped us 
with responses. Perhaps as the fuel crisis 
gets worse, carpools will become more pop- 
ular, but for now we note that most read- 
ers still prefer to drive alone. 

JoNATHAN MARSHALL 
(Marshall is publisher of the Progress.) 


v/ 


“Tread The New York Times because of its inter- 
national coverage, particularly providing in-depth 
and interpretative reporting of the world scene. It 
broadens my thinking in making my own editorial 
decisions?’ 


Alvin M. Savage, Managing Editor 
The Halifax Herald 


200 Washington pressmen 


file hearing loss claims 


By Margaret Cronin Fisk 


Over 200 pressmen from the Washing- 
ton Post and the Washington Star-News 
have filed workmen’s compensation claims 
alleging hearing loss caused by those pa- 
pers’ high speed presses. 

The Post has been the hardest hit, with 
150 pressmen filing claims over the past 
year. Post safety engineer Al Otto esti- 
mates that another 100 pressmen and 
flymen will probably file hearing loss 
claims. Star-News pressmen have only re- 
cently begun filing claims. 

According to a spokesman for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia workmen’s compensation 
board, the cases are in an “investigative 
stage.” However, the claim of one Post 
pressman did reach an_ intermediate 
stage, with the examiner recommending 
damages “in excess of $10,000” for 30% 
hearing loss if affirmed by hearing tests. 

Joseph Koonz, lawyer for the pressmen, 
warned that this was only a “preliminary 
recommendation” and may have no rela- 
tion to the final decision in that particular 
case or for any of the other claims. 


Unique compensation law 


The Washington situation is unusual 
because the Federal maritime law which 
governs District workmen’s compensation 
claims allows claimants to file and receive 
awards for hearing loss while still on the 
job that caused the loss. 

Most state laws governing hearing loss 
claims require that the claimant be off the 
particular job for six months before filing 
a claim or for six months before accept- 
ing the award. This is to eliminate cases 
where hearing loss is temporary and 
where hearing would return once the 
claimant is removed from the high-noise 
area. 

James Dugan, head of the District 
Pressmen’s union, said settlement of the 
pressmen’s claims has been held up _ be- 
cause “so many people have filed the gov- 
ernment is having a hard time deciding 
how to hear them.” Dugan said he expect- 
ed little action until June, 1974. 


Another problem is the dispute over 
what hearing standards to use to test the 
pressmen’s hearing loss. The Post and the 
Star-News may be required to pay off on 
hearing loss claims using standards strict- 
er than those used in claims against 
private industry. 


Medical standard 


The existing American Medical Associ- 
ation standard, widely accepted in private 
industry compensation claims, recognizes 
hearing loss as an inability to hear sounds 
below a 2000 Hertz frequency. Hearing is 
measured on speech frequencies at 500, 


1000, and 2000 Hz. 2000 Hz is a conversa- 
tional frequency. 

The federal standard adopted in 1969 
to handle claims by government employes, 
is much stiffer. The federal formula uses 
frequency bands of 1000, 2000 and 4000 
Hz to measure hearing loss. In a number 
of recent cases, the District has used the 
federal standard for employes in private 
industry. 

Vincent Cohen, attorney representing 
the Post and its insurance carrier Liberty 
Mutual, said “publicly the bureau won’t 
say what formula they’re using” to deter- 
mine hearing loss. 

One reason for this, he hinted, may be 
because “no hearings were held on the 
change to the new formula” for the dis- 
trict. 


Rationale wanted 


Cohen said “we don’t care what formula 
they use—but we want a medical ration- 
ale for it.”” He noted that the AMA still 
supports the lower standard. 

Cohen added that “the higher you mea- 
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sure the more likely you would have a 
hearing loss.” 

The Post and Liberty Mutual, he said, 
want to pay off on “legitimate” hearing 
loss claims. But, “no one needs to hear a 
pin drop 60 yards away.” 

He also charged that a number of the 
claims against the Post were of the 
“malingering” type. Since the D.C. law 
governing hearing loss claims dces not 
provide for a six month waiting period, 
Cohen said, many of the claims filed are 
by people with “temporary auditory fa- 
tigue.” Once away from the Post presses 
for six months, he said, the hearing loss 
would dissipate. 

“There’s admittedly a lot of noise” in 
the Post pressrooms, Cohen said. But “if a 
guy truly has permanent hearing impair- 
ment and the doctor says it will get worse 
if he goes back” to the job, “he won’t go 
back.” 


Ensure permanent loss 


Cohen said the employer has the right 
to “make sure the hearing loss is perma- 
nent.” 

He also noted that a number of the 
cases filed were by people who had hear- 
ing loss through the aging process and not 
from Post pressroom noise. “A 60-year-old 
man doesn’t hear as well as a 25-year-old, 
and that’s not necessarily related to his 
employment.” 


(Continued on page 14) 


SOMO 


By Edward M. Swietnicki 


The news wire services face a price 
hike of about 35 percent—or about $4.5 
million more in annual costs—if leased 
wire rate restructuring by American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. goes into 
effect January 18, 1974. 

AT&T, under pressure in competition 
from burgeoning new private inter-city 
leased wire operations, has filed a tariff 
rate increase seeking to change its price 
method and to raise an estimated $1 mil- 
lion in revenue from leased wire oper- 
ations in the nation. 

Under the AT&T proposal now before 
the Federal Communications Commission 
in Washington price decreases will occur 
for the majority of the nation’s companies 
which utilize leased wire terminals—with 
an average of three or four terminals— 
but major price hikes—estimated to aver- 
age about 85 percent—will go into effect 
for companies (like major wire services) 
which have hundreds of terminals and 
which utilize many miles of leased wires 
coast to coast. 


Big five face impact 


The “big five” users of leased telephone 
lines—Associated Press, United Press In- 
ternational, Reuters, AP-Dow Jones, and 
the Ridder-owned Commodity News Ser- 


AT&T seeks 35% rate hike 


vice Inc.—say they are reeling from the 
anticipated impact of the proposed rate 
hike and that they are filing protests with 
the FCC. 


A December 20 deadline has been set by 
the FCC for the filing of protests on the 
new AT&T tariff proposal. 


The FCC, according to trade sources in 
Washington, D.C., is expected to exercise 
its power of delaying the proposed rate 
restructuring for 90 days and to schedule 
public hearings on the proposal during the 
90 day period. (A public hearing in Al- 
bany on January 8, 1974 is scheduled by 
the N.Y. State Public Service Commission 
on an AT&T and New York Telephone Co. 
plan to phase out WATS line service by 
the end of 1974. (E&P November 24, 
19738). 


Higher bill for UPI 


James Darr, vicepresident of communi- 
cations for UPI, estimates UPI’s costs 
will be about 25 percent higher if the 
price changes for leased wires and cir- 
cuits go into effect. UPI now pays about 
$216,488 a month for the use of telephone 
company wires and has been told by 
AT&T representatives its bill will jump 


(Continued on page 14) 


OSHA roundup: newspapers 


safe, noise problem mounts 


By Margaret Cronin Fisk 


The newspaper industry is well below 
the national average in serious violations 
of the Occupational Health and Safety 
Act but the industry’s stickiest health 
problem—that of noise—may get stickier, 
Epiror & PUBLISHER has learned. 

First the good news: Of 111 newspaper 
inspections in fiscal 1973 (July, 1972 to 
June, 1973) only two out of 389 violations 
were serious. Serious violations are 
defined as those which present a hazard 
which very likely may result in death or 
great physical harm to an employe. 

The national average is three times 
higher than that of the newspaper indus- 
try. Fines to newspapers for OSHA viola- 
tions totalled only $8970 for fiscal 1973; 
28 plants were violation-free. 

Of those 389 violations, only nine pa- 
pers were cited for excessive noise (a 
non-serious violation). Previously, 20 pa- 
pers had been cited for excessive noise 
since inspections began in 1971. But, 
newspapers are finding the noise problem 
extremely difficult to solve because no 
high-speed press can operate at the deci- 
bel level proscribed by OSHA. 


May reduce levels 


And, an advisory committee formed to 
research health standards and recommend 
revisions in the OSHA regulations is now 
reported ready to recommend “some re- 
duction in permissible noise levels,” ac- 
cording to an OSHA spokesman. 

James Foster, of the OSHA information 
office. said the current noise standard “is 
not a complete standard. It’s just a par- 
agraph and a chart.” The advisory com- 
mittee, the National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety, is expected to 
recommend next month a “criteria 
document on occupational noise’ ex- 
posure.” 

Foster warned that the committee may 
change its mind before the final draft is 
submitted to OSHA, but that certain re- 
quirements seemed likely to be included. 


The committee will probably recommend 
that a hearing conservation program be 
included in the OSHA noise regulations. 
Foster said the new regulation would 
probably establish “some requirements for 
audiometric testing at proscribed inter- 
vals, requirements for keeping records, 
and more details on acceptable means of 
reducing noise exposure.” 


Current methods 


Foster said, the current OSHA stan- 
dard lists three methods of dealing with 
excessive noise—reducing noise at the 
source through engineering, reducing ex- 
posure to noise through administrative 
means (such as short shifts) or providing 
personal ear protection equipment. The 
new standard, he said, will elaborate on 
these. 


Foster said the committee is expected to 
retain the 90 dBA (decibels on the “A” 
frequency scale) level as the highest per- 
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missible for full time workers, but he 
added “they may lower the level to 85dBA 
in some circumstances. 

The current OSHA noise standard is 
based on an 8-hour time weighted aver- 
age. OSHA allews a worker to be exposed 
to a 90 dBA level for eight hours; or six 
hours at a 92 dBA level; four hours at 95 
dBA; three hours at 97 dBA; and so on 
until an allowance level of 15 minutes at 
115 dBA. Exposure above 115 dBA is not 
allowed without hearing protection. 

After the committee recommends its 
changes to OSHA, OSHA “must give time 
for the public to comment and may hold 
public hearings, Foster said. The commit- 
tee report is expected “shortly after the 
first” of 1974. 


Conservation programs 


Some newspapers have already em- 
barked on hearing conservation programs 
and are testing pressmen for hearing. 

George Cashau of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association-Research In- 
stitute said “I would definitely advise 
newspaper publishers to go into a hearing 
conservation program” now. Cashau added 
that “issuance of hearing protection is of 
the upmost importance.” 


The Staten Island (N.Y.) Advance was 
able to successfully appeal its excessive 
noise citation by pointing out that ear 
protection issued to pressmen reduced the 
noise levels heard by those employes, even 
though the pressroom noise level was 
above OSHA standards (E&P, Dec. 8). 

A key to the Advance appeal, however, 
was its contention that no feasible engi- 
neering solutions had been found to the 
noise problem. 


Noise suppression efforts 


A number of newspapers are trying to 
quiet down the pressroom by enclosing the 
noisy folders; other papers are trying to 
enclose the press units themselves as well. 
Several newspapers reported their prog- 
ress in noise suppression efforts to 
E&P. 

Cashau said “any high-speed press as 
manufactured can’t meet OSHA require- 
ments.” But he noted that Goss was con- 
ducting an experiment at the Lunsing 
(Mich.) State Journal to try to bring that 
paper’s Mark II presses into compli- 
ance. 


The Journal press has eight units and 
six color decks. The project involved erect- 
ing a folder enclosure and a dust collec- 
tor system. 


Robert Feaster, press superintendent 
described the system: “The enclosure ma- 
terial consists of steel panels 2% inches 
thick filled with a sandwich of corrugated 
foam, lead, then foam. The doors in front 
and back of the folder are of the same 
material and are overlapping sliding 
doors mounted on steel channels with roll- 
er bearings at the base for relatively 

(Continued on page 34) 


Reed to succeed 
Laro as head of 


CTNYN Syndicate 


Arthur Laro, president of the Chicago 
Tribune-New York News Syndicate, said 
he will retire on January 1. He will be 
succeeded by Robert S. Reed of the Pub- 
lishers-Hall Syndicate. 

In a related change, Thomas B. Dorsey 
will become vicepresident of the CTNYNS 
in addition to his present duties as sales 
manager and associate editor. 

Laro, former executive editor of the 
Houston Post and later editor and pub- 
lisher of the Los Angeles Mirror, joined 
CTNYNS in 1964 and was elected pres- 
ident two years later. Laro will continue 
to serve as a consultant. 

Reed, Eastern general manager for 
Publishers-Hall, has done everything from 
reporting and editing to selling classified 
ads and publishing. 

Just recently, he developed and sold a 
half-hour tv special based on the comic 
strip “B.C.” The show, broadcast by NBC, 
was so successful that another “B.C.” spe- 
cial is planned. 

The son of a onetime assistant manag- 
ing editor of the Kansas City Star, Reed 
got a journalism degree at the University 
of Oregon in 1949. He later worked as a 
reporter for the Goodland (Kans.) Daily 
News, and as a reporter and copyreader 
for the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review. 

Reed switched to advertising in 1953, 
moving to the Seattle Times where he 
became classified advertising sales manag- 
er. Later, from 1956 to 1959, he and a 
partner published the San Leandro 
(Calif.) Morning News. 

In 1960, he became assistant classified 
manager of the old Los Angeles Examiner 
and, two years later, joined the original 
Hall syndicate as its sales representative 
in 15 western states. In 1962, he was 
named head of eastern operations for the 
merged Publishers-Hall syndicate. 

© 


Daily strike over 
in Wilkes-Barre 


Striking members of the International 
Typographical Union agreed to return to 
work this week at the Wilkes-Barre Pub- 
lishing Co. 

The company, which publishes the daily 
and Sunday Times-Leader-News-Record, 
resumed publication December 11. 

The strike had been underway since 
November 20, when 120 printers set up 
round-the-clock pickets outside the build- 
ing. 

A. Dewitt Smith, vicepresident of the 
company, said the new pact was for 36 
months, with a reopening of talks after 
one year on wages, vacations, and pen- 
sions. He said the printers would receive 
a $15 weekly increase in the first year. 

In a related development, the Wilkes- 
Barre Sunday Independent remained 
closed down by a Newspaper Guild strike. 
Negotiations were held this week in the 
five-week old strike. 
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International Herald Tribune 
to print in Great Britain 


By Andrew Radolf 


The International Herald Tribune 
makes a habit of being unusual: 

Its owners are American, it is printed 
in Paris, and it is circulated daily 
throughout Europe, North Africa, and the 
Middle East. 

Now the paper is about to embark on 
still another international front. 

The Trib’s publisher, Robert T. MacDon- 
ald, when interviewed December 10 in 
New York, stated that March 11, 1974 is 
the target date for his paper to begin 
computerized facsimile printing in 
Uxbridge, England, a suburb of London. 
The paper will continue to print in Paris 
as well. 

Uxbridge served as the command center 
for directing the Battle of Britain and 
therefore has excellent cable lines to the 
Continent. These cables made the opening 
of a facsimile plant there feasible. 


Close to airport 


The city had other attractions, proximi- 
ty to Heathrow Airport, which for an 
internationally distributed paper is essen- 
tial; and the modern offset printing plant 
of King and Hutchin’s who now have the 
contract to produce the paper in En- 
gland. 


To make his new operation completely 
contemporary, MacDonald ordered a digi- 
tal computer from Dacom Corporation of 
California that will instruct the facsim- 
ile’s scanner to “read” only the words or 
dots of the photocopy from high quality, 
glossy proofs. As a result, signals for 
white space can be eliminated from the 
transmission, and the Paris plant will be 
able to send a facsimile of an entire page 
to Uxbridge in six to eight minutes, ap- 
proximately a quarter of the time such 
transmission now requires. When the sig- 
nal is received, a film processing unit will 
take the film made of the transmitted 
page off the facsimile drum and convert it 
to an offset photoplate in around ten min- 
utes. 

The potential gains from the Trib’s 
forthcoming expansion are considerable. 
At present, the paper’s Paris facilities 
cannot complete the press run in time for 
the flight to London that will enable the 
Trib to make the train provided specially 
for the British press. This situation has 
severely hampered the paper’s growth in 
the United Kingdom. “Our penetration of 
the United Kingdom market is weaker 
than in the rest of Western Europe. The 
primary reason for this is the limited 


distribution of the paper,” MacDonald 
commented. 
Currently, the major portion of the 


Trib’s British distribution is restricted to 
a small section of London and its reader- 
ship limited mostly to the Americans liv- 
ing there. When the Uxbridge plant be- 
gins operating, the press run there will be 
finished in time to meet the British train 
distribution schedule. 


Double the circulation 


“Instead of shipping the paper by plane 
(to Uxbridge), we’ll be transporting it by 
cable,’ MacDonald stated, and he said 
that he expects to double his circulation in 
the United Kingdom. Once readily avail- 
able in Britain, MacDonald feels his pa- 
per’s appeal will be to the British busi- 
nessman as an international and financial 
news supplement to the national dailies. 


The U.K. is not the only market where 
the paper hopes to gain in circulation. 
Heathrow’s service to Scandinavia is su- 
perior to Orly’s, and MacDonald predicts 
increases in his northern European sales 
as well. The projected press run at 
Uxbridge is 55,000 copies. That run will 
significantly reduce the burden of the 
Paris plant whose present printing of 
165,000 copies, is close to production ca- 
pacity. The paper’s current circulation is 
approximately 140,000. 


Other cities considered 


If the Uxbridge expansion is successful, 
(Continued on page 34) 


Production delays attributed to bad newsprint quality 


Web breaks have been plaguing news- 
papers throughout the country the past 
several weeks and managements blame a 
letdown in quality control at newsprint 
mills for late press runs and excessive 
waste. 

Production managers and press room 
superintendents have discovered improper 
winding on cores, calendar cuts (where 
fibres don’t mix properly), lumpy spots, 
slime spots which cause hardness or holes 
in the print, and careless splicing. Any of 
these can cause web breaks. 

What is doubly difficult is use of such 
rolls when newspapers are running heavy 
with Christmas season advertising. Pro- 
duction people pointed out that web 
breaks are more difficult to handle when 
the press is geared for large runs. 
Wastage is also greater. 

Management realizes that the news- 
print business, since the Canadian strikes, 
constitutes a sellers’ market and also that 
around the clock mill operations have been 
necessary to provide customers who were 
running slim and in some instances had 
no supplies this fall. 


Mill representatives have sought to al- 
leviate the situation with some success, 
but as late as December 6 the St. Pe- 
tersburg (Fla.) Times & Independent ex- 
perienced web breaks on a heavy advertis- 
ing day that compelled the papers to apol- 
ogize on page one to readers for 
lateness. 

The St. Petersburg dailies print via the 
tandem or parallel press system (offset 


and letterpress). The papers have been 
running with 82-pound paper which has 
lower tensile strength than 30-pound 
stock. Mill suppliers have said they are 
going to 30-pound stock as soon as feasi- 
ble, management was informed. 

Breaks were prevalent in weeks previ- 
ous to the serious December 6 emergencies 
but print rolls appeared to be in better 
condition the following week, it was said. 
St. Petersburg expects to be completely 
offset by next July. 

The problem arises primarily on large 
runs, according to Virgil Schroeder, 
vicepresident/production, Chicago Sun- 
Times and Chicago Daily News, (letter- 
press), with newsprint apparently being 
unable to stand the extra, heavy-run 
stress. This has occurred with both 30 and 
32-pound stock. 

Before the strikes and when paper sup- 
plies were normal a press unit could be 
somewhat off on tension and paper would 
keep rolling through the web satisfactori- 
ly. Now the paper has to be “‘dead on” the 
press or it will not run through normal- 
ly. 

Production personnel believe that run- 
ning paper-making machines at faster 
rates affects the quality and they have 
appealed to mill managements to correct 
the situation. The mills have assured 
newspapers they are making adjustments 
and Schroeder said he has noticed an im- 
provement in the past few weeks. Septem- 
ber and October were Schroeder’s worst 
months, he said. 

When paper jam-ups occur, according 
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to Robert B. Hentschell, business manager 
and former production manager of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch (offset), another fac- 
tor arises—wrecked blankets. This results 
when paper jams underneath the dampen- 
ing unit, the result being that not only 
does wastage mount, but blanket expense 
soars. 

He said paper trouble has nothing to do 
with whether the press is offset or letter- 
press, since it is occurring at plants with 
either or both types of press units. 

Hentschell said there were _ several 
delays in getting editions on the street 
and to carriers. 

It is the feeling at the San Diego (Cal- 
if.) Union & Tribune that mill standards 
were relaxed to speedily meet the short- 
age and in the process the mechanical 
quality of newsprint has deteriorated, ac- 
cording to a supplier’s representative who 
visited the papers’ new Mission Valley 
plant (E&P, Dec. 8) recently. Another 
problem which arose at San Diego was an 
inordinate number of paster misses, which 
were attributed to faulty winding at the 
mill. 


William Woodward, general manager of 
the Dubuque (la.) Telegraph-Herald 
(offset), said there is no doubt that news- 
print quality has been “off”? apparently 
because of speed in handling, but there 
have been moves on the mills’ part to 
work out the deficiencies. 


Woodward said the Telegraph-Herald 
experienced increased waste but was not 
late. 
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Man! Those fellows are gals 


By Jessie Sibert 


Four of the twelve fellows selected by 
the Nieman Foundation this year are 
women. Never before have women had 
such a large representation in these 
prestigious fellowships, established at 
Harvard thirty-five years ago. 

Two broke the all-male tradition in 1946 
and again in 1948. Since then, one at a 
time, six women have been recipients of 
Nieman fellowships. This year, for the 
first time, the selection reflects more than 
a token recognition of the position women 
do and can hold in the competitive field of 
journalism. 

Jim Thomson, a member of the history 
faculty at Harvard and unlike previous 
curators not a ‘Nieman,’ took over as 
curator last year. Thomson has brought 
vitality and innovation to the program as 
well as increased faculty interest. He says 
women applicants for this year’s selection 
were, aS a group, more qualified across 
the board than the men. 

Thomson feels it is a good thing that 
more women are coming out from the 
women’s page. Those qualities commonly 
attributed to male reporters, in his 
phrase, “toughness and speed—again,” 
jabbing his cigar in the air for emphasis, 
“toughness and speed—are more than 
compensated for by the compassion, sub- 
tlety, and nuance of women.” He agrees 
these same qualities are to be found in 
top-notch male reporters. Female report- 
ers, “the ones who had to prove them- 
selves worthy of being taken into the pro- 
fession by wearing fatigues and sleeping 
around, a custom generally ascribed to 
newsmen by the public,” are gone. Women 
are freer to succeed on the basis of their 
own skills and talents. 


Founded by a woman 


Louis Lyons, curator of the Foundation 
from 1939-1964 and a graduate in the first 
class, discussed the reasons women have 
not had more participation in the pro- 
gram. The fewer applications from wom- 
en, he feels, were in part a result of the 
job insecurity inherent in taking a year 
off. Although a Fellow must have an em- 
ployer’s backing and tacitly agrees to re- 
turn to his paper after his Nieman year, 
the possibility existed that the job could 
have been filled by another. 

Women who had jobs other than on 
women’s pages often found the competi- 
tion for these jobs, coupled with feelings 
against women in the business, did not 
permit them to risk the luxury of a Nie- 
man year. The conservatism of publish- 
ers and editors has made it hard for 
women, and as one Fellow has said, “the 
‘Niemans’ are the favored plum for the 
favored reporter.” The older journalist 
who had been a Fellow or knew of its 
advantages would suggest it to his young- 
er colleague and this was generally as 
one man to another. 

Yet a woman, Agnes Wahl Nieman, es- 
tablished the Nieman Foundation. She 
willed $750,000 to Harvard “to promote 
and elevate the standards of journalism in 
the United States and to educate persons 
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deemed specially qualified for journalism, 


in such manner as the growing authori- 
ties of Harvard College from time to time 
shall deem wise.” Agnes Wahl, whose fa- 
ther made his fortune manufacturing 
glue, met her husband on Ladies’ Day, 
February 22, 1895. On this day the ladies 
of Milwaukee edited and published the 
Milwaukee Journal, turning out an edition 
of 56 pages. Five years later Agnes mar- 
ried the publisher, Lucius “Lute” Nieman. 
He had taken to printer’s ink at age 
twelve and devoted the next 65 years to 
journalism. His paper won a Pulitzer 
Prize for exposing German propaganda in 
the German language press in this coun- 
try during World War I. On her death in 
1938 Agnes Wahl Nieman made the be- 
quest that would honor her husband’s 
name in journalism. 


President Conant met the challenge of 
this unusual bequest in an imaginative 
and original funding of fellowships. The 
persons chosen for the honor would have a 
year’s study at Harvard in addition to 
financial support equal to their newspaper 
salary. The study would be solely for per- 
sonal growth; no academic achievement 
would be acknowledged; and each would 
pursue a course of his own choosing in 
content and intensity at whatever levels 
served the purpose. Louis Lyons points 
out that in 1938 Harvard was an all-male 
institution and “it simply never occurred 
to Conant there would be women.” 


One of Jim Thomson’s main thrusts as 
curator has been to increase awareness of 
the program through advertising its exist- 
ence to the profession. Prestigious 
though they are, the Nieman Fellowships 
have often in the past been made known 
to young up-and-coming reporters by word 
of mouth. 


Doors are opened 


Shirley Christian, reporter for Associ- 
ated Press and a Fellow this year, com- 
mented that she had always known about 
them and it was something she had set as 
a goal for herself. But not all younger 
journalists are aware they can apply nor 
are they informed of the criteria: “An 
applicant must have had at least three 
years of media experience—most have had 
five to ten—and be from twenty-five to 
forty years of age. Journalists who work 
full-time for newspapers, magazines, 
press services, television, or radio are eli- 
gible to apply.” A college degree is not 
necessary. 

Pat O’Brien, a 1973-74 Fellow who re- 
ports for the Chicago Sun-Times hopes 
“the era of the token woman is past.” Pat 
achieved national prominence for a story 
she wrote about Mrs. Nixon. She felt she 
had been assigned to cover the President’s 
wife during the Nixons’ visit to Chicago 
because she was a woman and “women 
report on women.” To point up the absur- 
dity of such sexist thinking, Pat wrote the 
article referring throughout to Thelma 
Ryan (Mrs. Nixon’s own name). 


Commenting on the Nieman program, 
Pat O’Brien says she perceives herself as 


being at mid-career and considers this a 
year in which to assess her past journal- 
istic direction and her future goals. Pat 
has had a book, The Woman Alone, pub- 
lished this year. She has had strong sup- 
port from the Sun-Times management and 
she remarks that when she has had occa- 
sion to “push against doors, they have 
opened.” 

This has not been the experience of all 
the female Fellows (a Harvard scholar 
explained over a martini that “fellow” is 
a non-sexist word of Anglo-Saxon root 
meaning “one who accompanies”). Shirley 
Christian, who came to the Nieman pro- 
gram from the AP desk at the United 
Nations, has joined in a complaint filed 
with the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Council by the Wire Service Guild charg- 
ing AP with various personnel discrimi- 
nations against women and minorities. 
Shirley was the first woman at AP to be 
put on the foreign desk. She spent two 
years there—the normal pattern—and 
then instead of going to head up an 
overseas desk—again the normal pattern— 
she went to the UN. 


Quiet and calm, she does not fit the 
picture of a militant feminine activist, but 
she says clearly, “I can see men who have 
had lots more promotions, more easily, 
with less of a struggle.” Job openings in 
journalism are considerably less available 
to the woman, in her view. Shirley has 
enjoyed the warmth with which she and 
her female companions have been wel- 
comed in the Harvard community. 


In addition to three classes in economics 
Shirley is studying Spanish literature. A 
year’s grant of study in Chile in 1968 
awarded by the Inter-American Press As- 
sociation opened her eyes to the freedom 
of opportunity women have in the press 
world there, and this experience has in- 
creased her wish to have a professional 
position in South America. 


Don’t wait for change 


Whitney Gould of the Madison (Wisc.) 
Capital Times also has been involved in 
litigation to change male preference ori- 
entation in her paper. In December of 
1971, her case to desegregate job adver- 
tisements was successfully settled out of 
court by management. At that time her 
editor assigned Whitney to cover the pick- 
eting of the Capital Times printing offices 
by irate female citizens including the wife 
of their wire service editor. Her personal 
experience with her management has been 
quite progressive and open. Whitney be- 
lieves “we ought not to have to wait for 
change; it should be done.” There are 
ways around the traditional conservatism 
in editors and publishers and there are 
ways to combat the inertia for change, she 
explains. “I am willing to go to court if 
that is necessary,” she says. She feels 
strongly, however, that an_ intelligent 
presentation of a reasonable position is a 
more useful ply and one she has found 
successful. 


“Feminism has been my big story,” de- 
clares Ellen Goodman of the Boston 
Globe, and she speaks in no uncertain 
terms of “the accurate relationship be- 
tween the numbers of women in the media 
and the way they are accepted.” The Ni- 
eman fellowships are no mystery to Ellen, 
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a Radcliffe graduate and a hometown girl, 
who has pressed for her advancement in 
journalism since she first applied for a 
job at Newsweek. 

“You are stopped at the starting gate,” 
she snaps. At the time of her application 
and acceptance at Newsweek as a copy 
girl—later she was a researcher—a male 
friend of similar qualifications was signed 
on as a reporter. Women could not even 
apply for that exalted position. Later at 
the Detroit Free Press where she worked 
as one of two women on the news staff, 
she felt some pressure from the old 
routine that to succeed one had to be “fone 
of the boys.” “You can be a woman and be 
loved,” she says, scratching at a loose 
thread on her jeans, “or be like a man and 
be successful.” 

With her dynamic success on the Globe, 
Ellen senses she is treated more on the 
basis of her product: ‘Good work can 
receive an audience.” Discussing the prob- 
lem of equal opportunity for women em- 
ployees, she maintains “women would in 
fact be fired for sueing their newspa- 
pers.” Instead, Ellen suggests there is 
opportunity for embarrassing manage- 
ment. Her Nieman year is being given to 
an examination of the dynamics of social 
change in the United States. 


Ellen, like Pat, expressed a belief that 
all of journalism should be much more 
open than it is to the reporter-housewife. 
They believe there are plenty of day-hour 
jobs for women who need day-hour jobs. 
But neither should a woman be restricted 
to these possibilities. Pat has difficulty 
accepting the traditional position some ed- 
itors hide behind in not using women re- 
porters: women cannot be used as flexibly 
as men. “Men ask for favors on the job. 
Men have families, problems, illnesses, 
| too,” she asserts. Ellen points out that 
any organization sifts down to the core 
group who does the work, and sex in the 
long run is not the determinant of this 
central factor in the success of a paper. 
Though Ellen is not optimistic about the 
} near future of women as “major editors 
of major dailies,” Pat speaks up: “In no 
| way should a woman stop if management 
is where she wants to go.” 


| These women Nieman Fellows of 
1973-74 see journalism as their career 
endeavor, and in listening to them one 
| realizes the day is past when hearth and 
| home provide the only arena for news to 
| women in the press. Journalism is interre- 
lated with women’s status in society and 
/ one cannot divide them. These four jour- 
| nalists will leave Harvard and the Ni- 
2man Foundation with more than what 
shey have been able to learn—they have a 
everage; they are “Niemans”; and to 
| judge by the past performance of that 
}elect group they are going somewhere— 
Hap! ‘ 


New paper for Parade 


The Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal and 
Sentinel will begin distribution of Parade 
m February 8, 1974. The paper, which 
ias a Sunday circulation of 100,734, is the 
.06th paper to distribute Parade. 
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What newspapers are doing 
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Tom Darcy, Newsday's political cartoonist, turn- 
ed over the creative chores to his four children 
(Brad/5, Tommy/6, Regan/8, and‘Kelly/12) on 
Deceniber 5 with the stipulation that the best 
cartoon on the oil crisis would run in place of 
his the next day. The kids worked from 7 PM to 
midnight, according to Darcy, all drawing about 
8 cartoons a piece. Regan won. Darcy said the 
reactions were widespread. One wiseguy even 
asked "'What would you do if Regan won the 
Pulitzer this year?" 


The annual Christmas Tree decorating 
contest sponsored by the Lebanon (IIl.) 
Herald and the Lebanon Jaycees has one 
rule—that none of the display will be 
lighted. 

To help spark creative interest, the 
Herald ran a page of suggestions based on 
old-time handcrafted ornaments in the De- 
cember 5 issue. 

* * * 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat is offer- 
ing an Energy-Saving Kit as part of an 
intensive conservation campaign. The pa- 
per said it received more than 10,000 or- 
ders in a one-week period. The kit con- 
tains information on car pooling, energy 
conservation in homes and businesses and 
a section devoted to recycling. Also in- 
cluded in the kit are bumper stickers for 
homes promoting lower heat tempera- 
tures. 

The news and editorial campaign gives 
attention to firms sponsoring car pool pro- 
grams. Publisher G. Duncan Bauman has 
sent letters urging the formation of car 
pools to all major businesses and civic 
groups and offered a free Globe-Democart 
car pool poster. 

He 

The Saratogian and Tri-County News in 
upstate New York is running a “Com- 
muter Coupon” on their front pages. Com- 
muters seeking to join a commuter pool 
are invited to fill out the coupon and re- 
turn it to the paper, which has agreed to 
publish the list free of charge at inter- 
vals. 

* * * 

The Rockland (Me.) Couwrier-Gazette 

has started a free car pool classified ad 
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Past Week’s Range 
of Stock Prices 
NEWSPAPERS 


12/4 12/12 
Affiliated Publications (AMEX) 
American Financial Corp. (OTC) ....... EV AY 135% 
Booth Newspapers (OTC) 


Capital Cities Bdestg. 32%, 
Com: Corp, (OlG) ae ees 3Y, 
Cowles Comm (NYSE) LWA 
Dow Jones (OTC) ..... 20'/4 
Downe Comm. (OTC) . I 

Gannett (NYSE) ....... 35, 
Gray Comm. (OTC) .. Wh 
Harte Hanks (NYSE) .... Th, 
Jefferson-Pilot (NYSE) . 35% 
Knight (NYSE))) fn: cuccneenGe eee een 2b 
Lee Enterprise (AMEX) 103% 
Media General (AMEX) 2" 
Multimedia: (OTC) <n; 2 sas ssvaneateenieete 1234 
New York Times (AMEX) ................. INA 10% 
Panay. (OTC) .2seuious.. 2 nace tena _ 2%, 
Post: ‘Corp. (WISC.]: (OTC). .cusen cumin Ms M2 
Quebecor. (AMEX): c...0 5 >see teeter 11% 2 

Ridder Publications (NYSE) .... 1234 12\,, 
Southam Press (CE) ....... 29%, 28'/2 
Speidel (OTC) we.2.c0. 000. 0 10 

Thomson Newsnapers (CE) . 12 12'/, 
Bimawinc:: (NYSE) i uewesaeeeae . 28% 27 

Times Mirror (NYSE) .......... ae ema 7s 17%, 
Toronto. Starie((CE)) -wi2-)-rcnyen:s onan eens 20!/2 19%, 
Washington Post; (AMEX): | ooo cacomnneante 17%, 165% 

SUPPLIERS 

ABDI (CE) eka tienic cuits te cy ce een 10!/, VA 
Addressograph Multi. (NYSE) ............ 10% 10 

Alden Electronics (OTC) ...... Ppl A A, 
Altair (OTC WE. eae ees 3% 
Anglo-Canadian (CE) 16 

Ball Corp. (OTC) ... 10% 
B. C. .Forest (CE) ... A 
Berkey Photo (NYSE) .. 5 a ‘ "4 
Boise: Cascada. (NYSE) (ices uct seas eee 13! 
Compugraphic (AMEX) ..............0--- 27, 
Compuscan: (OTG)i<sco.03. Ona seine 8 

Crown Zellerbach (NYSE) ...............- 35'/, 
Cutler-Hammer (NYSE) .............0.005 28 

Dayco i(NYSE)ic:cscts « Sense erences eee 12% 


| 
Digital Equipment (NYSE) ................ 90!/2 
Domtar (AMEX) ROO aeecrE otc on ran 22 


Dow Chemical (NYSE) 54% 
Dymo (NYSE) ..........- 14l/2 
ECRME(OTC) nee sae We 
Eastman Kodak (NYSE) 109'/, 
Ehrenreich Photo (AMEX) We 
Eltra (NYSE) Bie tice. sate oro ee 25% 
General Electric (NYSE) .............00+- bl", 
Georgia, Pacific: (NYSE)% 1.05 ccmoeaetenorae 37%, 
Grace, Rs. (NYSE) oo) seen oie 24\/g 
Great Lakes Paper (CE) ....... 22 

Great No. Nekoosa (NYSE) .... 46\/, 
Harris Intertype (NYSE) ........ 30/4 
Inmonta(NiVse)ien one neonece ne sce 5 6 

International Paper (NYSE) .............. 49 

Itek Corp. (NYSE) ......... 12/4 
Kimberly Clark (NYSE) .. 3434 
Log Electronics (OTC) ... 5% 
MacMillan, Bloedel (CE) 3344 
Milgo Electronics (AMEX) . EVA 
Millmaster Onyx (AMEX) 6/4 
Minnesota Min. & Mfg. (NYSE) 78!/ 
Photon’ (OTC)! oc fn nearer erate ciate _ _ 

Richardson: (NYSE) ick *. . aan eens eee 85, 8l/, 


Rockwell! Intl (NYSE) gaean stan eect 25'/2 25 
Singer (NYSE) 
Southland Paper (OTC) 

Southwest Forest Ind. (NYSE) ........... Th 
Sun Chemical (NYSE) 
Wheelabrator-Frye (NYSE) .. 
White Consolidated (NYSE) Sat Ro 
Wood Industries (AMEX) ..............5 8 Ty, 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Batten, Barton Durstine, Osborn (OTC) .. I1% 11% 
Dormeus*(OTC))> acseneton oanaionee ees 4 3s 
Doyle, Dane, Bernbach (OTC) ........... M4 Wh 
Foote, Cone, Belding (NYSE) ............ I Wa 
Grey Advertising (OTC) ..........:seeeeee 8 8, 
Interpublic Group (NYSE) ............... 954 10!/, 
Needham, Harper & Steers (OTC) ....... Ts TY, 
Ogilvy, Mather (OTC) ee 51/4 
PKCon (OTC) maaan: "Vy 
J. W. Thompson (NYSE) 10 

Tracy-Locke (OTC) ...... 4 
Wells Rich Greene (NYSE) 8 8 


service called Plan-a-Pool, to help combat 
the energy crisis. Readers will be able to 
run car pool listings three times without 
charge. The newspaper announced, “We 
feel that it makes a great deal of sense 
for folks to share cars and space in cars 
to get back and forth to work.” 
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AT&T rate 


(Continued from page 9) 


$94,220 a month to $810,698 with the 
price changes after January 18. 

Dave Bowen, director of communica- 
tions for Associated Press, said “They 
(AT&T) have come up with a tariff pro- 
posal that imposes a horrible burden on 
the press. It will come from the users of 
leased wires who have a large number of 
drops. An estimated $4.5 million will come 
from the press group. The overall effect, 
I’ve learned, will be $1 million revenue 
for AT&T and a decrease of $3.5 million 
in costs for most small users of the tele- 
phone company wires.” 

AP estimates it will face an average 
hike of 28 percent in costs with the new 
tariff proposal which affects its service to 
1,300 newspapers and 3,200 broadcasting 
stations in the nation. Bowen said, ‘“‘Any- 
body with a communications service with 
a few drops will get a price decrease. 
Anyone with a large service with a large 
number of drops—like a wire service— 
will get a big price increase. We do have 
every expectation that the FCC will post- 
pone the tariff proposal for 90 days.” 

Cyril A. Smith, assistant manager for 
North American for Reuters and in 
charge of communications, estimates 
Reuters’ costs will go up about $50,000 a 
month because of “the complicated but 
expensive” AT&T tariff proposal. Reuters 
serves 700 cities in the nation with its 
main network and says the tariff proposal 
will be particularly harsh “by doubling 
the costs” for new subscribers. “A major 
result will be that a great number of 
smaller people won’t be able to afford wire 
service,” Smith believes. 

A cost of $200 a month is considered to 
be the nationwide “average” for having a 
one terminal wire service in a stock bro- 
kerage firm, bank or subscriber’s home. 
Under the tariff proposal, Smith said, 
“the costs will almost be double” over 
present costs for installation of new ser- 
vice. Average present costs for putting in 
a Reuters machine for business news re- 
ports now are about $55 and would become 
about $95 under the new proposal where 
no additional mileage rates are imposed. 


Michael Ridder, president of the Kansas 
City, Mo.-based Commodity News Service 
Inc., filed a protest with the FCC Decem- 
ber 13. He told Epitor & PUBLISHER: ‘‘We 
feel that the proposed change from na- 
tionwide price averaging to preferential 
averaging is highly discriminatory 
against the press, and other users of 
large multi-point circuits which serve the 
public outside of the major cities in this 
country. The proposed 51 per cent hike 
would be harmful to our service.” 


The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association has joined wire services in 
filing petitions with the FCC to postpone 
the increase. The ANPA said the proposed 
Hi-D/Low-D rates were “discriminatory 
to the press.” ANPA points out that the 
‘Nress services represent only a small 
fraction of 1% of the AT&T customers 
getting increases, but the press services 
will bear 33% of the dollar amount of the 
increase.” 
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Detroit News charged 
with job discrimination 


Federal Judge Philip Pratt has been 
assigned to hear a suit against the Hve- 
ning News Association, owner of the De- 
troit News and the WWJ radio and televi- 
sion stations, charging discrimination in 
hiring and promotion practices. 

Plaintiffs in the civil suit are listed as 
the Association for the Betterment of 
Black News Employes and its president, 
Donald C. Wilson. 

It charges that the News has discrimi- 
nated by hiring practices, tests, standards 
and procedures which “disproportionate- 
ly” exclude blacks from employment and 
deny them promotion and transfer oppor- 
tunities. 

As a result, the suit alleges, the defen- 
dant company’s work force “consists of 
very few black persons and is severely 
disproportionate to the number of black 
persons in the Detroit area.” 

Wilson himself, the suit says, has had 
his activities and responsibilities ‘‘deliber- 
ately curtailed” because of his race and 
color. 

Wilson is one of three top supervisors 
under the News’ classified advertising 
manager. 

The suit asks for back pay and compen- 
satory damages for all persons injured by 
the alleged discrimination. 

The News’ position was stated in a let- 
ter to Wilson from William R. Thomas, 
personnel manager, before the suit was 
filed. It said in part: 

“The Detroit News is firmly committed 
to the policy of assuring equal opportunity 
for all persons without regard to race, 
color, religion, national origin or sex. 

“We do not practice, nor will we con- 
done, any racism practices or policies. The 
fact that the number of black employes 
employed by The Detroit News has not 
kept pace with the substantial growth of 
the black population in Detroit during the 
last decade does not justify a conclusion of 
‘premeditated discriminatory practices.’ ” 

No date has been set for a hearing in 
the case. 
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Bowen to head B&B 


John S. Bowen, president, Benton & 
Bowles Inc., has been elected to chief ex- 
ecutive officer. Bowen will also continue 
as president of the agency. Victor G. 
Bloede, who has been chief executive 
officer, continues as chairman of the board 
and will assume direction of the interna- 
tional operation from L. T. Steele, who 
retires December 31. 


New JWT president 


Edward B. Wilson, 53, has been elected 
president and chief operating officer of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, effec- 
tive January 1, 1974, succeeding Henry 
M. Schachte who will retire December 31, 
1973, consistent with the company’s policy 


of retirement for senior officers at age 
60. 


Phony OSHA inspectors — 


Better Business Bureau of San Francis- 
co has posted a warning to be on the 
lookout for salesman posing as inspectors 
for the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA). Business man- 
agers, the BBB advised, can avoid falling 
prey to high pressure selling by checking 
carefully the credentials of anyone rep- 
resenting himself as an inspector. No 
money should be given to the inspector in 
payment of fines or violations. 

ry 


Name sales manager 


Gregory B. Smith has been appointed 
national sales manager for ECRM, Inc. of 
Bedford, Massachusetts. In the post, he 
will be responsible for sales of optical 
character recognition (OCR) data entry 
equipment for the newspaper and graphic 
arts industry. 


Hearing claims 
(Continued from page 9) 


The pressmen’s lawyer Koonz said that 
if the Post and Liberty Mutual succeed in 
getting the government to accept the low- 
er AMA hearing loss standard ‘many 
pressmen will be deprived of benefits 
when they do have actual hearing losses.” 

Koonz said about half of the Post press- 
men have been tested for hearing loss by 
Dr. Max Fisher, a D.C ear specialist. 
“We’re pursuing on the basis of his medi- 
cal report.” 


Describes pressmen’s loss 


Koonz said the hearing loss suffered by 
many of the pressmen is the inability to 
“distinguish individual voices when sever- 
al people are talking.” He also said that 
while the Post may be able to change the 
existing formula used by the District in 
workmen’s compensation cases “I’ve ar- 
gued that it won’t be retroactive.” Thus a 
change in the formula may not affect the 
Post cases. 

Koonz stressed that the Star-News is 
“not really involved” in trying to get the 
formula changed. So far, Koonz said, the 
Star-News is “not denying any claims or 
fighting to change the rules.” However 
the Star-News claims are in a much ear- 
lier stage than the Post claims and will 
not be dealt with until the D.C. workmen’s 
compensation board decides on what for- 
mula to use to judge the claims. 

Ironically, Cohen said, the mass claims 
against the Post may have been brought 
about by hearing conservation measures 
instituted by the Post last year. “In con- 
junction with the pressmen’s union and 
OSHA regulations, the pressmen got their 
hearing tested. All of a sudden they began 
filing claims.” 

Dugan, of the pressmen’s union, said 
the mass filing was not organized by the 
union. “One person filed and then it kind 
of snowballed. We just helped in making 
them aware of the law” and “in informing 
the membership they’re entitled to dam- 
ages.” 
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Weekly editor 


By Margaret Cronin Fisk 


HOW TO SERVE READERS WITHOUT TAKING SIDES 


Five years ago when a petroleum com- 
pany wanted to build a refinery in St. 
Mary’s County, Maryland the Lexington 
Park (Md.) Enterprise opposed it. So 
when the issue rose again this year the 
paper was expected to take the same 
stand. This time the Enterprise did the 
unexpected. 


Under a standing feature called “refin- 
ery forum,” the Enterprise “opened up 
our pages to both sides of the issue,” 
managing editor Janet Shaffron said. 


Publisher and executive editor, Charles 
Molitar “this time decided to let the peo- 
ple take the lead. We wanted to see what 
the people would do,” she said. 

The pro and con reports on the refinery 
issue are published in a news format. Ms. 
Shaffron added that in order to decrease 
the outpouring of emotional arguments on 
the question the Enterprise “decided not 
to take any advertising from either side.” 
During the last such dispute, she noted, 
both sides advertised heavily but little 
light was generated on the issue. 


Opposed port plan 


This, however, is the first time that the 
Enterprise has chosen this method of 
dealing with controversies. In another re- 
cent case, when a deep water port was 
proposed for the Patuxent River, the En- 
terprise opposed it for environmental rea- 
sons and was instrumental in getting the 
port rejected. 

Ms. Shaffron said “we decided the port 
would destroy the area” for which it was 
planned. The Enterprise pointed out in 
editorials that the port plan “wasn’t con- 
crete” and that any port would have 
“damaging consequences.” Some of those 
| problems were the lack of docking facili- 
ties and transportation out from the 
| planned site, she said. 


Other community groups also opposed 
the concept and the plan was rejected. 


The Enterprise is the largest publica- 
} tion in St. Mary’s County, Ms. Shaffron 
| said. The paper has about 40 full time 
employes with an ABC-audited circulation 
of 11,117. The population of the county is 
about 40,000; Lexington Park is about a 
} 60-minute drive from Washington, D.C. 


Reporters band together 


As the largest publication in the coun- 
editorials carry some 
weight. But then the other editorial em- 
| ployes of the paper have also tried to 
make their voices heard in local politics— 
when politics affects the journalists abili- 
} ty to operate as journalists. 


Along with 10 other local journalists, 
five Enterprise staff members have 
formed the St, Mary’s County Journalists 
7} Association. Ms. Shaffron said the associa- 
|} tion contains “all the working journalists 
in the county” with the Enterprise writ- 
ers as the biggest bloc. 


In a recent action, well publicized and 
supported in the Enterprise, the Associa- 
tion charged the county Board of Educa- 
tion with 133 violations. of law. All the 


violations involved closed meetings and 
actions which are a violation of Maryland 
law. 

Ms. Shaffron said “one of our members 
took the minutes of the board executive 
sessions to see if any decisions were 
made contrary to law.” 


Found law violations 


The conclusion, after reviewing the 
minutes for one full year’s meetings was 
that the board “has been in consistent 
and deliberate violation of the _ spirit, 
meanings and intent of the law.” 

Ms. Shaffron added: “We presented our 
report to the Board. Their attorneys said 
we had valid points.” 

Since then, Association watchdogging 


and, repercussions from the report have 
“at least slowed the board’s closed meet- 
ings down,” an Enterprise editorial noted. 

Ms. Shaffron, a 1969 graduate of West 
Virginia University, has been with the 
Enterprise since March, 1971. She has 
been managing editor since March, 1973. 


She noted that there is more opportuni- 
ty for advancement for women in the 
weekly field. “Your usual image of a daily 
newspaper reporter is that of a man.” 
But, she added, ‘once she puts her mind 
to it, any woman can advance” in newspa- 
pers. 


The Enterprise is published in its own 
offset printing plant on a two-unit Fair- 
child offset press. The paper also does its 
own cold-type composition and prints a 
number of other papers, including the pa- 
per for the nearby Navy base, and several 
high school papers. Molitar also owns and 
publishes the Prince Frederick Recorder 
across the Patuxent River. 


Publisher hits 
weekly tobacco 
‘news’ service 


At least one weekly publisher told the 
R. J. Reynolds Co. what he thought of the 
new “news” service the tobacco industry is 
inaugurating to promote cigarette sales. 

Below is David Kramer’s reply to the 
following letter. Kramer is jresident of 
the Illinois Press Association and publish- 
er of six weekly newspapers at Gibson 
City: 

Sept. 17, 1973 


Dear Editor: 

Enclosed is the first edition of a news 
service which R, J. Reynolds Industries, 
Inc. has begun to provide news to weekly 
newspapers in the United States. 


We have attempted to put the material 
in a form which will be easily used by 
offset newspapers. The type is set in 9 
point Roman on a 10 point line, 10 picas 
wide. 

We hope you will find this service use- 
ful, and we welcome your comments on 
how we can improve it to make it more 
“usable” from your point of view. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
Robert A. Powell 
Corp. Publications Mer. 


October 4, 1973 


Mr. Robert A. Powell 
Corporate Publications Manager 
R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 27102 
Dear Mr. Powell: 

I was first angered and finally amused 
when I received your “news service” this 
morning. 

For years we have marveled at the huge 
amount of advertising money you have 
pumped into ty, radio, magazines, bill- 
boards, and even into daily newspapers. 
And during all that time we never ran so 
much as a classified ad for the Reynolds 
company. 
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Now you have a new idea that involves 
free news space in the weekly press. You 
can’t get free time on radio or ty, in the 
magazines, on billboards and probably not 
much in the dailies, but you do expect 
weeklies—the hometown press of Ameri- 
ca, the fastest growing media in the coun- 
try—to run your stuff for the sheer thrill 
of filling space with it. 

For your information, we’re running 
nothing but local news in our newspapers. 
Our national advertising has pretty much 
dried up, and we are thriving only because 
we have developed our local advertising. 
People read our newspapers to get the 


local news, and that’s what we give 
"em. 
Some weakly weeklies will run your 


stuff, no doubt, but it won’t do you much 
good because papers that are such “news” 
these days aren’t respected in their own 
community. They’re not going anywhere 
and neither is their town. If they run your 
canned material you’ll get just about as 
much good out of it as laxative would do 
for a dead horse. 

You spent your money with the other 
media and we’ve made it okay without it. 
Now get them to run your “news.” 

As president of the nearly 700-member 
Illinois Press Association—the nation’s 
largest state association, I thought you 
should know that we didn’t jump on you 
when you were in the headlines, and we’re 
not going to be your patsy, either. 

Sincerely yours 
Dave Kramer 

The Reynolds Co. answer to Kramer’s 
letter was a “standard reply,” Kramer re- 
ported later. ‘They said they were glad to 
know how I felt and thanked me for the 
courtesy of my reply.” No change in the 
Reynolds policy for ads to weeklies was 
forthcoming. “I didn’t expect any,” 
Kramer added, “and even if they did I’m 
not sure I’d have taken any ads from 


them.” 
e 


Hull is promoted 


Harold Hull has been named metropoli- 
tan sales manager and vice president of 
Metro-Suburbia, the national sales arm of 
Newhouse Newspapers. 
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Going behind the lines, 
with ‘Behind the Lines’ 


By Mark Mehler 


Brendan Gill doesn’t like to be called a 
“eynic.” “Call me a skeptical optimist,” he 


says. “Yes, that’s what Iam... a skepti- 
cal optimist.” 
The skepticism comes in part from 


being a New Yorker, in part from a long- 
time association and friendship with press 
critic A. J. Liebling, part from observing 
a great deal of hypocrisy from people in 
high places. The optimist comes from 
being able to see a little good in almost 
anything, like the explicitly pornographic 
magazine on his desk. “It’s trash, but it’s 
got a certain amount of life in it, which is 
a lot more than the blood and guts clap- 
trap we get in some movies and tv.” 

These are undoubtedly qualities that led 
producer Carey Winfrey to ask him to 
serve this year as host on Public Broad- 
easting Service’s “Behind the Lines,” 
which recently opened its third season, in 
a new one-hour monthly format. 

According to Gill and Winfrey, the 
show attempts to “closely scrutinize how 
news is gathered, written, and dis- 
tributed,” by all media.” 

“T hate that word .. . media,” shudders 
Gill, “but I guess it’s the only word to 
describe newspapers, magazines, tv, radio, 
and film.” 


Important issues 


The Behind the Lines crew is getting 
ready to do its third show this season, on 
Access to the Media. (The first two shows 
dealt with the press and Watergate, and 
fair-trial-free-press). 

“Our next show will include discussion 
of the Florida reply law case, the fairness 
doctrine as it applies to the electronic 
media, and this whole issue of concentra- 
tion of ownership in the hands of the 
few,” Gill explains. 


He says there are at least 20 important 
issues to be dealt with in the months 
ahead. The emphasis of the show, which 
has hitherto been on panel discussions, 
will probably switch to one-on-one inter- 
views with media people “who haven’t had 
the tv exposure.” The crew is going to Los 
Angeles after filming the access program 
to do an interview with Clare Booth 
Luce. 

“We've found it’s hard to get a legiti- 
mate give-and-take on panels. On our first 
show, for example, we had a panel who 
were all in agreement against Nixen. It 
didn’t work too well.” 

Other possible shows in the offing: Ob- 
scenity and its relation to the nation’s 
press (one of Gill’s pet issues), and a 
program on shield laws. 

Gill downplays his role in the series. 
“Carey and the staff do everything... all 
the research, planning, scheduling guests, 
selecting topics. He gives me my home- 
work to do (books to read) and for a few 
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days each month, I’m in a sense the ‘crea- 
ture’ of Carey Winfrey.” 


Feature writer 


Yet he thoroughly enjoys his new job. 
“Until now, I’ve never done an_ honest 
day’s work in my life,” he says, with some 
pride. For the past 36 years, he has 
worked at the New Yorker magazine, as 
feature and short-story writer, poet, and 
“Talk of the Town” contributor. For six 
years, he was resident film critic, and for 
five years, he has been the magazine’s 
theatre critic. 

In addition, he has produced two novels, 
a volume of poetry, biographies of Cole 
Porter and Tallulah Bankhead, and is 
currently working on a short-story collec- 
tion, a biography of architect Sanford 
White, and a history of the New York- 
er. 

E&P interviewed him in his second 
office. Books, manuscripts, drawings, pa- 
pers, coffee cups, were scattered all over 
the room. “I had to move to this office,” he 
says, “the office upstairs is even worse. 
You can’t even move up there.” 

He is involved in so many things, he 
has trouble keeping track. 

“Actually, I have no real background in 
newspapers or tv news. I think Carey 
chose me to host the show because of my 
age. I think it was my white eyebrows 
that did it.” 

Although he occasionally feels inade- 
quate as a television personality (“being 
up in front of those cameras does nothing 
for one’s vanity”), he is amazed at the 
response the show has received. 


“Tt’s an experience totally new to me... 
this incredible power of tv to reach out 
across the entire country. Our mail has 
been overwhelmingly positive.” He says 
the amount of “hate mail” is significant, 
but small. 


Press views 


As far as his personal views on the 
American press, he is surprisingly opin- 
ionated, although none of that comes out 
on the show. 

Examples: 


e “There is little more tiresome than 
newspaper magnates who complain about 
lack of freedom of the press and at the 
same time go to great lengths to abuse 
that freedom by building empires that 
allow fewer and fewer outlets for individ- 
uals to get information or be heard... 
this ‘freedom’ they talk about is a two- 
way street.” 


e “The media in this country yield 
tremendous power. A metropolitan news- 
paper like a Miami Herald or a New York 
Times sets a moral and aescethic tone for 
an entire area, or whole sections of a 
country.” 
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e “Reporters are one of the most pre- 
tentious groups of people in the world. 
Given their average quality, the mystique 
they create of being world movers, of 
rubbing noses with the powerful, is a lot 
of nonsense.” 


Winfrey, who has produced the show 
since its inception, says he gets his ideas 
from reading newspapers and EpITor & 
PUBLISHER. “When we came back after the 
summer holiday, we saw three big issues 
right off: Watergate, fair trial-free press, 
and access. But each show changes as we 
do it. Our next program is evolving from 
just access into an overall study of how a 
free press is regulated.” 

The show has a staff of six, including a 
coordinating producer who handles the 
technical end, one reporter, one research- 
er, a producer, and two freelance pro- 
ducers working on specific assignments. 
Winfrey says the monthly format gives 
his staff more time to cover topics in 
depth. He is satisfied that all major cities 
are carrying the show, but contradicts 
Gill saying the station has not received 
much mail. “We only get a big response 
when we specifically request write-ins. 
We've gotten over 100 transcript requests, 
but not much mail.” 


The premise of the show, of course, is 
designed to raise many more questions 
than it answers. In its critique of Nixon 
and the press, the program concluded that 
most of the President’s charges were 
based on “old scars rather than fresh 
wounds” but came to no conclusion on the 
more complex issue of fair trial-free 
press. 


“The more serious the problem,” notes 
Gill, “the less likelihood of an answer. 
Only the evil geniuses, like Hitler, have 
the answers. An old friend once told me, 
‘The greatest country is the one that can 
live with insolvable problems all the 
time.” 


N.Y. Post and Guild 


reach 2-year pact 


The Newspaper Guild and New York 
Post have reached a tentative agreement 
on a new two-year contract. The pact is 
subject to ratification by members of the 
Post unit at a meeting December 17. 

Ray Mann of the Post negotiating 
team, termed the pact ‘nearly parallel” to 
those reached last month with the New 
York Times and Daily News (E&P 
November 10). 

“Tt’s different mainly in that while the 
other pacts call for job security after 20 
years and improved union security, our 
old pact already had protection for em- 
ployes with two years’ service plus union 
security,’ Mann said. 

The new contract provides for wage 
increases of $13.85 in each of two years, 
with increases distributed to members on 
a sliding scale. The management also con- 
tributes 1.5 percent of payroll to pension 
and welfare benefits under the new con- 
tract. 


ee Se eee 


Newspaper publishing and photographic 
manufacturing have a lot in common. So we 
understand the problems and economics of 
high-volume production. Both of us have to 
keep productivity high without compromis- 
ing quality. Both of us try for higher effi- 
ciency. 

Efficiency in your photo department 
should start with the basics . . . reliable 
Kodak photographic materials . . . for right 
results the first time around. This efficiency 
can also mean Kodak products that you may 
not now know about. Like mechanized pro- 


cessors for both film and paper. A fast photo- F 


mechanical transfer process for easy changes 
to mechanicals up to the moment they’re 
shot. Quick color proofing. Lots of others. 
All from a single source, and backed by tech- 
nical help when and where you need it. 

An offer! 

We'd like you to have the whole story. It’s 
in a brochure just off the press 
and yours for the asking. The 
coupon will get us together. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 14650 
I’d like to know more about what Kodak offers 
newspapers. 


1 Please send “The Best Impression You Can 
Make.” 


CL Please have a representative call. 


Name. 


Position 


Company 


Address, 


City. 


best impression you can make 


Kodak products for quality photography—and quality printing. 


. 


For news and information 
about the great state of New 
England, contact any of the 
newspapers listed on the 
opposite page, or write to 
The New England Council, 
Statler Office Building, 
Boston, Mass. 02116. 


NOW... MORE LIFT FOR 
BUSINESS WITH OUR 
j/ NEW SYNERGY IN 
THE GREAT STATE OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


New England newspapers keep you on top of the trend 


Working together to achieve common aims is not exactly new for New England 
daily newspapers. They've been synergized to tell the New England story, sell New 
England markets in these pages for 55 years. Newspapers are among the important 
businesses that form the New England Council and, as members, support its efforts 
on behalf of the region’s economic wellbeing. 


But something new has been added. To revitalize its dual role as business booster 
and economic trouble-shooter, last year the New England Council set up its own OF- 
FICE OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH in Washington, to supply data to those interested. 
Among the first users of this data was the NEW ENGLAND CAUCUS-—the New 
England members of the U.S. House of Representatives—meeting every two weeks to 
plan legislation and promote executive action to benefit their combined constituencies. 
Starting in January, the 25-member Caucus will be augmented in regular meetings by 
the 12 Senators from New England. : 


New England business is good—and getting better. High-technology manufacturing, 
service industry growth, aggressive tourist promotion, strong and influential banks 
and financial institutions, and expanded foreign trade, are all big pluses for the region. 
Personal income, retail sales, food sales, are all at record levels, and newspapers are 
the marketing bridge to all these benefits. Daily home coverage here exceeds that of 
the rest of the nation by 13.5%, with no less than 84.2 household coverage in any New 
England state. It pays to synergize your selling—in newspaper-reading New England. 


Smart Marketing Starts With NEW ENGLAND’s 
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BETTER MEDIA FOR 
BETTER MARKETS ... 


New En 


DAILY 


Newspa 


MAINE 


Bangor Daily News (M) 
Maine Sunday Telegram (S) 
Portland Press Herald (M) 
Portland Express (E) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester Union Leader (AD) 
Nashua Telegraph (E) 


VERMONT 


Barre-Montpelier Times-Argus (E) 
Burlington Free Press (M) 
Rutland Herald (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe (M&E) 

Boston Globe (S) 

Brockton Enterprise & Times (E) 
Fall River Herald News (E) 
Gardner News (E) 

Lynn Item (E) 

New Bedford Standard-Times (E&S) 
North Adams Transcript (E) 
Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (E) 
Springfield Daily News (E) 
Springfield Union (M) 
Springfield Republican (S) 
Taunton Gazette (E) 

Waltham News Tribune (D) 
Worcester Telegram (M-S) 
Worcester Gazette (E) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Times (E) 
Providence Bulletin (E) 
Providence Journal (M&S) 
Woonsocket Call (E) 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport Post-Telegram (M&E) 
Bridgeport Post (S) 

Bristol Press (E) 

Hartford Courant (M) 

Hartford Courant (S) 

Hartford Times (E&S) 

Meriden Record & Journal (M&E) 
Middletown Press (E) 

New Britain Herald (E) 

New Haven Journal-Courier (M) 
New Haven Register (E&S) 

New London Day (E) 

Norwich Bulletin (M&S) 
Torrington Register (E) 
Waterbury American (E) 
Waterbury Republican (M&S) 


Daily Newspapers 


Advertising scene 


By Daniel L. Lionel 


PETCAVAGE ASSESSES NEWSPAPERS’ NATIONAL ROLE 


Al Petcavage, Doyle Dane Bernbach’s 
senior vicepresident in charge of media 
sees no reason why advertisers who are 
producing at capacity should cut down on 
their advertising. “Under those circum- 
stances,” he pointed out, “they have the 
money and they have the momentum— 
why cut?” 

The comment was made in answer to 
this visitor’s query concerning possible ad- 
vertising cuts by Doyle Dane’s clients due 
to the energy shortage which finds some 
of their products and services in shorter 
supply. 

With from 20% to 25% of his agency’s 
$315,000,000 domestic billing going into 
newspapers, Petcavage’s point of view is 
heartening to those scanning the newspa- 
pers’ national advertising barometer for 
1974. Ranking 5th in domestic agency bil- 
lings, Doyle Dane Bernbach has a number 
of accounts such as American Airlines, 
Polaroid, Volkswagon and Mobil which 
are among the 100 largest national news- 
paper advertisers. Petcavage noted that 
with the execption of Mobil none had cur- 
tailed their advertising thus far in ’73. In 
some instances, as in the case of Polaroid 
which had introduced a new camera, there 
was a stepup. Mobil’s slight curtailment 
resulted from its switch from selling copy 
to an educational theme designed to help 
consumers get the greatest benefit from 
their gasoline dollar. 

While newspapers command a substan- 
tial portion of the media budget for many 
Doyle Dane accounts, the choice of news- 
papers as part of the media mix is a 
strictly objective evaluation based on cer- 
tain criteria Petcavage’s media planners 
use as a guide. As Petcavage sees it news- 
papers serve the national advertiser most 
effectively under the following circum- 
stances: 


1. Whenever there is need for great 
depth of local market coverage. 


2. When there is long and complex copy 
(As in the current Volkswagon Owner 
Security Plan). 


3. When local timing is important (As 
in an intercity airline schedule). 


4, Where elements of a promotion differ 
from one locality to another (As in a 
recent Mobil promotion). 

5. Announcement copy whether of a 
new product or a new policy because it is 
“more dramatic” in newspapers than in 
magazines. 


6. For reaching specific target groups 
(ie Dreyfuss Fund on the financial page). 

While many newspaper national adver- 
tising schedules involve short bursts of 
advertising and then a long. silence, 
Petcavage pointed out that there are nu- 
merous national advertisers who are con- 
tinually faced with the above problems. 
They represent a target group of pros- 
pects for newspapers. 

Doyle Dane’s media boss is not too san- 
guine about the quality of individual 
newspaper research. He is skeptical about 
publishers’ genuine interest in providing 
useful data. “Much of the newspaper re- 
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search we get,” he said, “is not helpful. It 
is a self defined measurement of a self 
defined market. It is inbred and it does 
not correlate with other media.” However, 
he feels that the standard of research 
currently being developed by the National 
Advertising Bureau is very useful. He 
hopes that the planners of the new ABC 
demographic research will develop a stan- 
dard of market measurement for each lo- 
cality it covers that is comparable to that 
used by tv and magazines. ‘‘This is needed 
if an advertiser is to determine the most 
effective media mix for the market.” 

While he recognizes that newspaper cit- 
ies have less need for an audience break- 
down than do those where there are com- 
peting newspapers, he said ‘Comparative 
media data as to the impact of magazines, 
which might have a low level of penetra- 
tion in such cities could win a schedule for 
a newspaper that might otherwise go into 
competing media.” 

He feels that newspapers which, tradi- 
tionally, require national advertisers to 
pay a higher rate than local advertisers 
ought to give more consideration to the 
positioning of national ads. Too frequently 
he says he finds a beautifully turned out 
national ad juxtoposed against a schlocky, 
black, local ad and buried well behind the 
low rate local advertisers. And while he, 
along with other media men, rail against 
tv clutter he finds that newspapers do 
their share of cluttering too. He finds this 
particularly true in the placement of 
smaller ads which, he notes, on a regular 
schedule, constitute the most efficient way 
for national advertisers to use newspa- 
pers. 

On the other hand he says “No medium 
is more helpful to us when we have a 
special problem. Newspapers never let us 
down in coping with an emergency situa- 
tion.” 


owe 
HONORED—Ohio newspapers honored Ohio 
retailers recently in presenting an unusual 
plaque to the Ohio Council of Retail Merchants 
on the occasion of the Council's completion of 
50 years of service, and the start of its second 
half-century of service to Ohioans and Ohio 
retailers. The plaque was cast in metal as a 
newspaper page with stories of the first 50 years 
and it was mounted on blue transparent glass. 
Accepting the plaque on behalf of the retailers’ 
council are, left, Karl Kahler, OCRM vicepresi- 
dent, and center, Leonard Daloia, vicepresident 
of publicity for F. & R. Lazarus, a Federated 
Department store, and council public relations 
chairman. Making the presentation is Harry 
Case, Kenton Times, outgoing president of the 
Advertising Executives Association of Ohio 
Daily Newspapers. 
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Bellamy 


Dale 


New appointments resulting from the 
reorganization of the management of the 
editorial department of the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Light include: WILLIAM B. BEL- 
LAMY as executive editor; KENNETH R. 
ByrkD, former assistant managing editor, 
as managing editor; JOE SCHOTT as as- 
sistant managing editor for news; FRANK 
WHITLEY, as assistant managing editor 
for production; and Peter D. FRANKLIN 
as assistant managing editor for special 
projects. Joge CARROLL Rust has been 
named editor of the editorial page and 
GLENN TUCKER has been appointed news 
editor. Tom McGowan to city editor; 
FERN CHICK to assistant city editor; 
SHARON WATKINS to political writer; Ep 
CASTILLO to urban affairs writer; and 
Bos WHITE to copy desk slot man. 

et Saale 

FRANCIS L. DALE, former president 
and publisher of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
—appointed by President Nixon to be rep- 
resentative of the United States—with 
ambassadorial rank—to the European of- 
fice of the United Nations in Geneva, 
Switzerland, a $40,000-a-year post. Dale, 
who must face Senate confirmation, said 
it was one of a number of posts “placed 
before me” by the White House. 


Johnson 


Pressley 


ALLAN P. JOHNSON, III—named presi- 
dent of Harte-Hanks Newspapers South- 
ern Metropolitan Group and president of 
the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller-Times. 

See 3 

ANTHONY T. PRESSLEY—named circula- 
tion manager of the Charlotte (N.C.) 
News. He has been with the paper since 
1966. 

MartIN HINTZ—named travel editor of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, succeeding 
CHARLES D. CoLuins. A Sentinel staff 
member for five years, Hintz has served 
as Young America Pages editor, copy edi- 
tor, general assignment and feature re- 
porter. 

ALFRED H. ConHeN—*retired after 57 
years as a reporter with the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News. 

okt eek 

Lewis B. Epwarps—retired as assist- 
ant managing editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


x es ot 


L. D. WArREN—retired after 26 years 
of service as cartoonist for the Cincin- 
nati Wnquirer. He will continue to draw 
one cartoon a week for the paper. 


management consultants 
specializing in 
executive search 


We welcome an opportunity to discuss in detail our 
services, our methods, and our staff with respect to 
a specific situation in your General Management & 
Business, Advertising, Mechanical, Circulation, 

and Editorial areas. Call Carl Young at 312-693-6171. 


Ron Curtis & Company 


O'HARE PLAZA, 5725 EAST RIVER ROAD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60631 
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news-people 


Dillon 

WituiAm A. CoRDINGLEY, publisher of 
the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune—elected 
president of the Great Falls Tribune 
Company. WILLIAM D. JAMEs, Tribune 
executive editor; JokrL KoppaNnc, Tribune 
operations manager; and JAY EGAN, Trib- 
une advertising director have also been 
elected vice presidents of the company. 
JAMES YOUNG, controller of the Tribune— 
elected assistant treasurer. Cordingley 
succeeds JOYCE A. SWAN, who has been 
president since 1965. 

* * * 

In promotions effective January 1, 
JAMES L. DILLON will become vicepresi- 
dent and general manager of Richmond 
Newspapers, Inc. His present position as 
business manager will be filled by JoHN 
G. GOoDE, JR., who will move up from his 
post as circulation director. The new cir- 
culation director will be W. HrrRMAN 
PHILLIPS, previously an assistant direc- 
tor. 


Cordingley 


* * * 

FRANK X. WAMSLEY, formerly of the 
Stars & Stripes, Europe, and the Augusta 
(Ga.) Herald, named editor of the Ameri- 
kanische Schweizer Zeitung in New York. 
Under his direction, the paper has been 
redesigned and will soon be renamed the 
Swiss American Review. 

* * * 

WILLIAM A. WILSON, former Oklahoma 
City Times and Daily Oklahoman adver- 
tising salesman—named public relations 
director of the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, Oklahoma City. 

* * * 

Two promotions at the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Eupress/News: KARL O. QUINN 
—to sports editor of the Express and 
News, and Davip SHUTE—to assistant 
city editor of the Express. 

* * * 

A panel of three newspapermen, includ- 
ing G. Woopson Hows, administrative 
assistant to the president of the Omaha 
(Neb.) World-Herald; RoGerR SIMON, in- 
vestigative reporter for the Chicago Sun- 
Times; and RICHARD SUBLETTE, publisher 
of the Daily Illini (U. of Ill.), has named 
GREG PIERCE editor of The Vidette, daily 
student newspaper at Ill. State U. 

* * * 

JOAN WHITMAN—named_ family/style 
editor of the New York Times. Since 
joining the Times in 1955, Ms. Whitman 
has served as copy editor and as assist- 
ant family/style editor under CHARLOTTE 
CuRTIS, who was recently named editor 
of the Times’ op-ed page. 
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in the news 


WILLIAM H. ANDREWS—to assistant 
vicepresident of sales, Northeast division, 
Universal Press Syndicate. JOHN R. 
SOMERVILLE — to sales representative, 
Southern division and RoDNEY OsBoRNE— 


to sales representative-Midwest division. 
* * * 


C. S. (STEVE) MITCHELL, 38, named 
associate editor and chief editorial writer 
of. the Palm Beach (Fla.) Times. He 
succeeds HERBERT V. SITES, 65, who re- 
tired as associate editor on December 1 
after 384 years with the Palm Beach 
Newspapers. 

* * * 

T. M. HEDERMAN, JR., vicepresident of 
Mississippi Publishers Corp., publishers 
of the morning Clarion-Ledger and eve- 
ning Jackson Daily News—elected treas- 
urer of the Jackson Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

eerie 

Re-election has been announced of AL 
BORCOVER, associate travel editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, as president of the So- 
ciety of American Travel Writers. First 
vicepresident is CAROLYN BENNETT Pat- 
TERSON, assistant editor of National Geo- 
graphic and Henry FE. BrapsHAw, Des 
Moines travel writer-photographer, is 
second vicepresident. 

* * * 

DonaLp R. HOLLAND, a diversified ac- 
count representative in the general ad- 
vertising department of the Minneapolis 
Star and Minneapolis Tribune newspa- 
pers, to supervisor, resort and travel ac- 
' counts. Holland began his career on the 
| Minneapolis newspapers in 1948 as a cir- 
| culation man. 

* * * 

KING DURKEE, director of education for 
the Copley Press—elected chairman of the 
_ state board of governors of the California 
Community Colleges. Durkee, appointed 
to the board in 1970, was formerly ex- 
| ecutive editor of the San Diego (Cal.) 
Union. 

* * * 

The Florida Publishing Company, pub- 
_ lisher of the (Jacksonville, Fla.) Florida 
| Times-Union, Jacksonville Journal, and 
the St. Augustine (Fla.) Record has an- 
nounced the promotion of EvrerDINA W. 
CLARK to assistant controller and of 
BRIAN ACKROYD to systems director. 

* * * 

RobBeRTA WyYPER, formerly a reporter at 
the Washington (D.C.) Star-Daily News 
—to West Hartford (Conn.) News, in 
similar capacity. 

* * * 

Recent appointments to the editorial 
staff of the Harlingen (Tex.) Valley 
Morning Star are DIANE McNamara, 
women’s editor; KENNETH MASTRON, as- 
sistant copy editor; and Jim RAMsry, re- 
porter. SAM GERALD was promoted to city 
editor to succeed the late BILL Mayes. 

* * * 

MurRAY GUEST, reporter, Globe and 
Mail, Toronto, has joined Crown Zeller- 
bach Canada Ltd. as editor of CZ News. 
He succeeds 'ToM WILLIAMS. 


C. JAY GorIns, former circulation man- 
ager of the Bradenton (Fla.) Herald, has 
joined the Courier News Corporation, 
Plant City, Fla., publishers of two bi- 
weeklies and one weekly. 

Se ae 

DRUCILLA WALTERS, co-supervisor of 
classified advertising telephone sales for 
the Indianapolis News and Star—to re- 
tire from the papers after a 53-year 
newspaper advertising career. LOIS PAT- 
TERSON, co-supervisor with Ms. Walters 
since 1971, will become supervisor. WANDA 
KING has been named assistant telephone 
room supervisor for the papers. 

* * * 

CARROLL ARIMOND, city editor of the 
AP-Chicago bureau since 1943—to retire 
at the end of the year. 

Cees gt 

Marc W. ANTHONY, publisher of the 
Scottsbluff (Neb.) Star-Herald — ap- 
pointed to the board of the Nebraska As- 


sociation of Commerce & Industry. 
* * * 


ANDRE ROUSSEAU of the Journal de 
Montreal—elected president of the Mon- 
treal chapter of the Baseball Writers As- 
sociation of America. PIERRE LADOUCEUR 
of La Presse selected as vicepresident and 
DAN ROSENBURG of the Montreal Star and 
LARRY FREDERICKS of U.P.I. elected as 
treasurer and_ secretary respectively. 
GLENN COLE of the Canadian Press, JEAN 
AUCOIN and J. P. SARAULT, both of Mon- 
treal Matin, and BoB DUNN of the Star— 


picked as directors. 
* * * 


Royau H. PLENTY, former business and 
financial editor of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer has joined the public relations de- 
partment of the Aitkin-Kynett Company, 
Philadelphia. Plenty started his career in 
financial news as a staff writer for the 
Wall Street Journal. 


* * 


The Donrey Media Group has announced 
two promotions. BILL METCALF, general 
manager of the Ontario (Cal.) Daily Re- 
port—appointed vicepresident of Donrey’s 
western newspaper division. JAY HOLMEs, 
advertising director of the Daily Report, 


will succeed Metcalf as general manager. 


The Lansing (Mich.) State Jowrnal has 
announced a number of staff changes. 
FRANK WIPPEL, circulation manager—to 
succeed JOHN REYNOLDS as business man- 
ager. Reynolds has resigned from his po- 
sition. RICHARD FERRIS will take over as 
circulation manager, and RANDOLPH 
HUGHES succeeds DAviD MUNSTER as clas- 
sified advertising manager. LARRY WAL- 
cuTT—appointed controller and head of 
the business office. DAvip HaArp—named 
office manager, WENDELL SNYDER—named 
assistant circulation manager, and BARRY 
ScHopp—appointed transportation and 
motor route supervisor. 

* * * 

PETER MCNELLY, reporter for the Van- 
couver (B.C.) Province—named admin- 
istrative assistant to British Columbia 
Minister of Finance Dave Barrett. 
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Four changes in newsroom manage- 
ment of the Camden (N.J.) Couwrier-Post: 
C. Miuuarp EILer, JRr., city editor for the 
past three years—named assistant man- 
aging editor. DANIEL W. CosTELLO, night 
city editor—appointed city editor. JosEPH 
A. PANELLA, JR., former managing editor 
of the Annapolis (Md.) Evening Capital 
will succeed Costello as night city editor. 
Linpa C. HAMMOND, general assignment 
reporter—promoted to assistant suburban 


editor. 


Reuters has announced changes in the 
organization of the company and new ap- 
pointments in senior management effec- 
tive January 1, 1974. BRIAN STOCKWELL, 
now deputy general manager, becomes 
general manager with special responsi- 
bility for Reuters World Service. He will 
also act as deputy to the managing direc- 
tor and chief executive, GERALD LONG. 
GLEN RENFREW, now manager for North 
America, and MICHAEL NELSON, currently 
manager of Reuters Economic Services, 
become deputy general managers. KEVIN 
GARRY will be assistant general manager. 
JULIAN BATES—appointed manager, Reu- 
ters Media Services; JOHN DANIEL— 
named manager, Reuters Economic Sery- 
ices; IAN CaApps—to Reuters European 
Manager and JOHN STEPHENS—to over- 
seas manager. BRIAN HorTON, editor-in- 
chief of the general news division, is 
leaving the company to devote himself to 
private business interests. 

* * * 


Two promotions on the executive staff 
of the Kansan (Kansas City, Kansas) 
have been announced. GAy H. Kats- 
FLEISCH, managing editor of the paper 
since 1962, has been named to the newly 
created position of assistant to the editor 
and general manager for public affairs, 
labor relations, and personnel. JOHN R. 
THOMSON, sports editor for the paper for 
29 years, has been named managing edi- 
tor. 


THOMAS E. DANDELET, national adver- 
tising manager for the Huntington 
(W.Va.) Herald-Dispatch and Advertiser 
—promoted to classified advertising man- 
ager. JOHN RIDENOUR—promoted to ad- 


vertising sales manager for national, 
food, and retail accounts, succeeding 
Dandelet. 
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Flat rolled technology: 
One of the strengths that make us 


Grid pattern electrolytically etched 
onto the surface of flat rolled steel | 
prior to drawing to determine 
maximum stretch. 


, Wedomorethan just make steel. 


Tom King, Manager, Customer Technical Service: 


“Customers tell us we should let other people know some of the 
things we’ve learned about making and shaping steel. If you have a 
flat rolled question or problem, maybe we can help. Give me a call, or 
write: T. C. King, Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland OH 44101.” 


the new steel company. 


The forming and shaping of flat rolled steels has progressed 
in recent years from an art to a science. New testing 
procedures have helped identify problem areas and point 
the way toward predictable improvements. 


Republic was one of the first to make a technical approach 
to the problem of “How does flat rolled steel behave? 
And why?” 


With the cooperation of concerned customers, we went into 
the shop to see what happens when you run steel sheet or 
strip through a roll former, or draw it, or stamp it. The 
objective was to set up a formal appraisal system to develop 
better steels for breakage-free parts. 


By analyzing the grid pattern stenciled on a test sheet, 
technicians can tell the maximum stretch required of the 
steel. They can relate this to die design, grade, and steel- 
making practice. And with this information, they can determine 
very closely how to set up a production operation at 

minimum overall cost. 


Modern processing controls also include special tests for 
surface texture and roughness, gage, and uniformity of 
properties. 


Because we make a lot of flat rolled steel (it’s our number 
one tonnage product), we supply a lot of flat rolled customers. 
But more important, those customers get the flat rolled 

steel that precisely meets their needs. Another one of the 
strengths that make us the new steel company. 


MAXI-FORM* steels. 


New MAXI-FORM steels combine high 
strength with unusual formability and tough- 
ness. Difficult bends can be made in 
longitudinal or transverse rolling 
directions. The MAXI-FORM 
family includes steels from 50,000 
to 80,000 psi minimum yield e 
strength. This high performance {4 
muffler clamp was formed from alll 
MAXI-FORM 80. ; 


Republiestee! 


The new steel company 


*“MAXI-FORM and PAINTLOK-PLUS are trademarks 
of Republic Steel Corporation. 


Coated steels. 
Air conditioner wrappers are just one 
application for our broad family of 
prepainted and zinc-coated flat rolled 
steels. The complete line will soon 
include such new developments as 
PAINTLOK-PLUS* electrogalvanized 
steel sheets for comparable corrosion 
resistance, improved paint adherence, 
and ductility advantages over G-60 
hot dipped galvanized steels. 


Promotion 


By George Wilt 


NIC ON THE MORNING AIR 


Early risers in Michigan this fall are 
tuning in to what is believed to be the 
first “newspaper in the classroom” pro- 
gram ever broadcast on a commercial 
television station. 

Presented as an educational service of 
the Detroit Free Press, the program 
“Using the Newspaper for Learning,” is 
broadcast from 6:30 to 7 a.m. each week- 
day to an estimated audience of 10,000 in 
southeastern Michigan. Detroit’s ABC 
outlet carries the half-hour program as a 
public service. 

The unique course which allows teach- 
ers to earn graduate credit at home in the 
morning before leaving for school was 
developed through the joint efforts of the 
Free Press and Wayne State Universi- 
ty. 

Modeled on the format of seven NIC 
eredit workshops taught through the Free 
Press since 1970, the broadcasts acquaint 
teachers with the uses of the newspaper 
as a classroom aid in almost all school 
subjects. 

The ty course also features 20 inter- 
views and discussions with Free Press 
staffers on editorial art, the role of the 
newspaper, features, news photography, 
local news coverage and freedom of the 
press. 

In all, 11 Free Press editorial and busi- 
ness staff members participated in the 
course segments. 

The remaining 45 lessons offer ideas for 
using the paper as an instructional aid 
for a host of school activities on all grade 
levels. 

These segments, covering reading, Eng- 
lish, current events and math, are 
presented by Wayne State faculty and 
teachers from metro Detroit schools using 
lesson ideas based on Free Press NIC 
teaching materials. 


Dr. William E. Hoth, director of four 
previous Free Press NIC workshops, 
teaches the course and directs the instruc- 
tion in curriculum innovation with the 
newspaper. He is professor of education 
at Wayne State. Assisting Dr. Hoth is 
Ms. Evelyn Daggett, Free Press educa- 
tional coordinator, who aids in_ inter- 
viewing the journalists and consultants. 


Daggett also lined up the Free Press 
staffers and handled publicity for the 
broadcasts, which included stories and ads 
in the Free Press, and a mailing to more 
than 4,000 educators. 


Metro Detroit teachers have responded 
enthusiastically to the course, setting a 
record enrollment for WXYZ’s “TV Col- 
lege” series. 


At last count, 234 elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers enrolled with Wayne 
State for graduate credit with the course, 
and sponsors have indications that several 
thousand area teachers are also tuning in 
merely for enrichment and ideas they can 
use in their own classes. 

All teaching materials, background 
booklets and newsletters used in the 
course are supplied free of charge to en- 
rolled teachers by the Free Press Educa- 
tional Services Program. 
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To receive course credit, each enrolled 
teacher must keep a daily journal entry 
on each program, and will be required to 
make up a major unit of instruction in- 
cluding objectives and tests using the 
newspaper as a teaching aid. 

The unique tv course is one of the many 
services offered to Michigan teachers by 
the Free Press Educational Services Pro- 
gram, which also makes available re- 
duced-rate copies of the paper for classes, 
teaching materials, newsletters, in-service 
training and summer and winter graduate 


credit NIC courses. 


RACK CARDS—The Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner has developed a system to produce 
80 instant rack cards when a big national 
or local story breaks. 


With copy written by public service di- 
rector Sandy Seawright, street sales su- 
pervisor Albert Turbeville sets up inter- 
locking metal stencil letters to produce the 
rack cards. He uses masking tape to sur- 
round the metal letters with heavy card- 
board, spraying the copy with black spray 
paint on pre-cut sheets of day-glo colored 
stock. The headline copy dries instantly. 
Production time for 80 rack cards is about 
one hour. 


The cards are then distributed as news- 
papers are distributed to downtown 
racks. 


On November 28, the Banner had a 
first, producing two “instant” rack cards 
and distributing them in a single day. The 
result of the two cards was an increase in 
street sales of almost 20% 


For additional information contact San- 
dy Seawright, Nashville Banner, 1100 


Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
* * * 


WEDDING MARCH—The Cincinnati 
Enquirer promotes a 1974 Book for Brides 
to be published February 17, 1974, by 
suggesting that the wedding march begins 
in February. Includes a few interesting 
statistics, such as the fact that there were 
42% more weddings in 1972 than in 1961. 
For a copy, write Robert Weiskittel, ad- 


vertising coordinator. 
* * * 


TAMPA DATA—The Tampa Tribune/- 
Times has release six new studies in the 
Media General Market Analysis series. 

Included are “Tampa ’73 Profile of 
Shopping Center Customers,” including 
share of adults who shopped in the past 
thirty days, customer profiles,  etc.; 
“Profile of Drug Store Customers,” 
“Profile of Grocery Store Customers,” and 
“Furniture Store and Major Appliance 
Store Customers. Other profiles include 
“Credit Card Customers” and “Tampa 
MG/MA Market Analysis Technical 
Notes,” defining what was studied, and 
giving objectives and purposes, as well as 
how the data was collected. 

The studies were conducted by face-to- 
face interviews with persons 18 and over 
in Hillsborough Co., Fla., by Belden Asso- 
ciates. 


Copies are available from the research 
department, Tampa Tribune/Times, P:O3 
Box 191, Tampa, Fla., 33601. 

* * * 


MARKETS IN FOCUS—More than 
1500 advertising and media representa- 
tives attended the Detroit News’ “Markets 
in Focus” receptions in New York, Chicago 
and Detroit. The receptions were held to 
introduce the News’ “Markets in Focus” 
study, highlights of which are included in 
a 80-page booklet reporting on metro De- 
troit and its newspapers. The study was 
conducted by MIF Enterprises, New 
York. 

Features of the receptions in the Plaza 
Hotel in New York, the Pick-Congress in 
Chicago and Cobo Hall in Detroit, in- 
cluded entertainment, food, and refresh- 
ments, color Polaroid portraits of guests, 
caricature artists, and a “sink one, you 
can keep it” golf putting green. Star of 
the show was giant inflatable slide presen- 
tation about the Detroit market and news- 
papers, using information from the ““Mar- 
kets in Focus” booklet. 


For further information, write E. J. 


Grofer, director of promotion, Detroit 
News, 615 Lafayette, Detroit, Mich. 
48231. 


Newsweek found guilty 
in racial bias case 


A Washington, D.C. panel of the human 
rights commission has found Newsweek 


magazine guilty of racial discrimination 
in its firing of black reporter Samuel 
Yette in January, 1972. The commission 
ordered the magazine to pay Yette $1,000. 


In its opinion, issued December 6, the 


panel directed Newsweek to establish an 
affirmative action program for hiring mi-_ 


norities in its Washington bureau, and to 
make regular reports to the city’s human 
rights office. 

Yette, now a journalism professor at 
Howard University, said he was pleased 
with the decision, “especially requiring 
Newsweek to set up a fair and equal 
employment program.” 


Roderick W. Beaton (right), president of 
United Press International, presents an engraved 
plaque to President Mitsuharu Yamamoto of 
the Mainichi in commemoration of the 50th 


anniversary of the newspaper's relationship with — 


UPI as Robert E. Page, UPI vicepresident and 
general manager for Asia, looks on during a 
banquet in Tokyo hosted by UPI. 
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m Topeka, 
,computer 
story. 


L Glenn Billis doesn’t know it as he 

i flips The Topeka Capital-Journal onto a cus- 

7 tomer’s porch, but he’s in the middle of a 
a ; technological revolution. 

It started with the UNIVAC® 9000-series computers. And its name 

is NEWSCOMP. 

Leaping ahead in production techniques is nothing new for the news- 
paper industry. Lithographic processes, direct printing and high-speed photo- 
typesetting made conventional ways of setting type obsolete. 

But they also created a problem: how to produce error-free input for 
typesetting machines, fast. 

UNIVAC’s NEWSCOMP System is not the first computer-oriented 
way to set news and advertising type. But so far, it is the most comprehensive, 
flexible, easy to learn and easy to use. And The Topeka Capital-Journal has it. 

Type is set from computer storage—input by an operator at a key- 
board equipped with a video screen for accuracy checks. What operators key-in 
is then checked by a proofreader at another keyboard-videoscope station— 
read on the screen and corrected via the keyboard. 

From then on, the computer takes over, feeding both hot-metal and 
phototypesetting equipment, controlling linewidth, formatting, evenhyphenating. 

For more information on how UNIVAC’s excellent equipment, hard 
work and creative worry can help you typeset your paper better, write 
John R. Mero, SPERRY UNIVAC, P.O. Box 500, Blue Bell, Pa. 19422. 


SPERY=-UNIVAC 


Only when our customers succeed do we succeed. 


Nader’s newsmen 
make an effort 
to be objective 


Despite some initial problems .with the 
newsprint shortage and a few recalcitrant 
congressmen, the Ralph Nader-financed 
Capitol Hill News Service is off the 
ground. 

“Things are going quite well,” ac- 
cording to director Peter Gruenstein. 
“We've already got about 10 papers as 
subscribers but most of our clients are 
radio and tv stations.” 

The service, which is aimed at covering 
congressmen who are not covered regular- 
ly by local media (E&P August 25), is 
soliciting heavily in five states: Pennsyl- 
vania, Montana, West Virginia, Indiana, 
and Nebraska, and hopes to start in Ari- 
zona and North Dakota soon. 

Six reporters are assigned to cover 
about eight congressmen, which adequate- 
ly takes care of those states. Among the 
papers listed as subscribers are the 
Bluefield (W.Va.) Telegraph, the Oil City 
(Pa.) Derrick, Grafton (W. Va.) Senti- 
nel, and Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune. 
None of which are large enough to have 
full-time Washington correspondents of 
their own. 

“That’s just what we are,” explains 
Gruenstein, ‘a Washington bureau for ev- 
ery one of those papers. Now they can get 
in-depth coverage of their congressmen, 
and the issues facing local residents. For 
example, unlike a major wire service, a 
subscriber can call us any time and tell us 
to do a piece on a minor bill in the Senate 
that affects its area.” 

Fears on the part of congressmen and 
other Washington correspondents that the 
news service reporters would engage in 
lobbying or stir ‘up trouble in general, 
have largely subsided, says Gruenstein. 

“A couple of congressmen won’t speak 
to us because of a few stories we’ve done, 
but the cooperation we’ve received has 
been almost complete.” 

It was simply a question of time he 
says, until Washington people could see 
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that the reporters were there to do a 
serious job, and not only rake muck. 

One major problem, however, has been 
the newsprint situation. ‘“We’d probably 
have twice as many subscribers by now,” 
laments Gruenstein. “But editors tell us 
they’ve had to drop some syndicated mate- 
rial so what are they supposed to do with 
us?” Gruenstein says the situation varies 
from state to state. 

Gruenstein claims that the news service 
has made an extra effort to be objective in 
its coverage. Not so much because of the 
Nader-advocacy issue, but because a news 
service must by necessity follow a middle- 
ground. 

“A staff correspondent gets to know his 
editor, and can occasionally take a few 
liberties in his stories, but we are writing 
for a broad audience, and therefore we 
have to follow a narrower line.’”’ However, 
the service has done a little investigative 
reporting. One congressmen, Gruenstein 
says, is mad at the group for a story 
saying he had falsely claimed credit for a 
student travel program. 

The presence of Ralph Nader, a for- 
midable one, has apparently not left an 
indelible influence on the service, other 
than financing through Public Citizen, 
Nader’s Fund-raising organization. 

“People may wonder why an advocate 
like Nader would get involved in a non- 
advocacy endeavor. You have to under- 
stand that from his perspective, constitu- 
ents of legislators are essentially con- 
sumers; and like consumers, they need all 
the information they can get in making 
informed choices. Kind of like a ‘truth in 
lending’.” 

The organization plans to add more re- 
porters, since the success of the service 
depends on keeping the low reporter-to- 
congressman ratio. The determining fac- 
tor here is money. There is also one sales- 
man, who according to Gruenstein, spends 
nearly all day on the phone trying to find 
new subscribers. 

At the outset, the Standing Committee 
of Correspondents, which accredits 
newsmen to congressional press galleries, 
had qualms about granting membership to 
lobbyist-sponsored reporters (H&P Sept. 
22). 

A compromise was reached giving six- 
month accreditation, until March 7. At 
that time the committee will review the 
service’s ability to get paying customers. 

r) 


Sam Houston opens 
agency in Houston 


A new advertising and public relations 
firm, Communications Associates, has been 
formed in Houston, Texas by Samuel A. 
Houston. 

The agency currently numbers among 
its clients two securities firms, an insur- 
ance agency and an interior designer, all 
Houston-based. 

Houston is a former account executive 
for Harshe-Rotman & Druck, national 
public relations firms, and is a former 
senior copy writer for two Memphis ad- 
vertising and p.r. firms, Ward Archer & 
Associates and Jay Scott Associates. He is 
also a ex-copy editor for the Commercial 
Appeal in Memphis and employed by the 
Aberdeen (Miss.) Lxaminer. 


Advertiser seeks 
editorial support 


Unless newspapers “fight for their cus- 
tomers,” the direct marketing insurance 
business is in danger of being “regulated 
into oblivion,” Valley Forge Associates’ 
president Bob Marsh told the December 6 
meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the National Advertising Sales Associa- 
tion. 

Valley Forge is the in-house agency for 
mass-marketing, discount insurer Nation- 
al Liberty. Adverse publicity has “flat- 
tened” the growth rate of the company, 
Marsh said. Sales have fallen from $49 
million in 1972 to $20 million this year. 

Actions by both the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and various state insurance com- 
missioners have seriously hurt the indus- 
try. “We are being legislated into a 
Gestapo-like state,” Marsh declared. 

Marsh said he has been unable to con- 
vince newspapers to present the insurance 
company’s side of the story. He professed 
not to know why newspapers would turn 
their backs on a potential $100 million a 
year advertiser. But he said newspaper 
coverage of charges against insurance 
companies “really creamed us.” k 

While arguing that no amount of adver- 
tising could counter the effect of headlines 
of alleged frauds, etc., Marsh revealed 
that National Liberty would shortly begin 
testing a $5 million television public rela- 
tions campaign. 

When he does approach newspapermen 
with his complaints, too often he said 
their response is to ask him to take ad 
space as part of an answer to his prob- 
lems. 

He appealed to newspapers to help stop 
the use of the press release as ‘“‘a punitive 
measure.” He added that ‘somebody 
wants to get us,” but would not speculate 
on who. 
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Paul Miller is inducted 
into Sooner Hall of Fame 


Paul Miller, chief executive, Gannett 
Co. Inc. and chief executive and board 
chairman of the Associated Press, was 
inducted into the Oklahoma Hall of Fame 
along with seven other persons from var- 
ious fields. 

E. K. Gaylord, editor and publisher of 
the Oklahoman and Times, prepared the 
citation on Miller. A complete text of the 
citation, tracing Miller’s newspaper 
career and family ties was published in 
the Oklahoman on November 17. 

At one point, Gaylord said: “Paul Mil- 
ler, in my judgement, if he had sought a 
career in politics, would have been of 
presidential caliber because of his wis- 
dom, his talent, and above all, his integ- 
rity which never would have been ques- 
tioned.” 

Miller, who was born in Missouri, 
moved to Oklahoma when he was two 
years old. He began his newspaper work 
at 18 on papers in Pawhuska, Stillwater, 
Guthrie, Okemah, Norman and Oklahoma 
City. In 1932 he left Oklahoma and joined 
the AP as night filing editor at Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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Book review 


By Gerald B. Healey 


CHINA JOURNAL 


PI 


Emmett Dedmon, editorial director of 
the Chicago Sun-Times and the Chicago 
Daily News, “China Journal.” Rand 
McNally & Company, Chicago-New York- 
San Francisco. Cloth cover, $8.95. 
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Among the few thousand Americans 
now being admitted to the People’s Repub- 
lic of China each year will be newsmen, 
either on assignment by their newspapers 
| or correspondents setting up bureaus. 

Dedmon’s story covering the day-to-day 
life of the Chinese people has an appendix 
that would be valuable for any reporter to 
absorb, whether he is contemplating being 
assigned there or whether he contem- 
plates that some day he will. 

Dedmon’s “Appendix” is called tips for 
tourists although it well can be considered 
“tips for everyone.” He points out enter- 
tainingly the factors of money, food, cli- 
mate, clothing, using the telephone—any 
number of helpful guides to the visitor. 

He points out reassuringly that friend- 
liness to foreigners is extraordinary and 
says visitors will be walking the safest 

streets in the world. 


Useful information 


Journalists and students alike can find a 
mass of useful information besides giving 
| them a significant insight into the coun- 
try. 

Dedmon observes, in writing of the gov- 
ernment’s program of indoctrinating ey- 
eryone with a single point of view, that 
there was not a single interview in which 
replies to the most basic questions did not 
begin with a quote from Chairman Mao. 
It is awesome to Dedmon to find that a 
culture and a nation (in China they are 
one and the same) can be totally per- 
meated not only with a single belief, but 
with a common vocabulary. 

The media and the arts also have roles 
to play in controlling the thoughts and 
actions of the people. Mao’s methods, built 
as they are, Dedmon says, on pure doc- 
trine rather than organizational control, 
call for both the reinforcement of belief 
through indoctrination and a _ constant 
testing of the state of the public mind. 

The media are fundamental to the po- 
litical process of maintaining a flow of 
communication between the leaders and 
the people, particularly as the people have 
no access to a ballot box to express their 
preferences. 

And the people are heard from. The 
People’s Daily in Peking, the national 
newspaper of China, requires a staff of 30 
people to handle the 500 letters to the 
editor received each day. 

In China today, the editors do not con- 
sider it their duty to present the news in 
an impartial sense. Rather they take their 
direction from a speech that Mao made in 
1948 to the staff of the provincial newspa- 
per Shansi Suiyuan Daily. One sentence 
tells it all: 

“The role and power of newspapers 
consist in their ability to bring the Party 
program, the Party line, the Party’s gen- 


eral and specific policies, its tasks and 
methods of work before the masses in the 
quickest and most extensive way.” 

At the People’s Daily, the editors, who 
are called “leading members” members of 
the newspaper’s Revolutionary Commit- 
tee, said they did not regard it as their 
duty to present the news, but rather to 
publicize the “correct line” of the govern- 
ment to the people. 

Dedmon says Chu Mu-chih, the general 
director of Hsinhua, the official news 
agency, which gathers and dispenses all 
national and international news in China, 
put it more subtly. ‘““‘We are keen on news 
that will explain the success of the social 
revolution and elucidate the policy of the 
Party and the revolutionary line of our 
Chairman,” he said. 

He added that every Chinese journalist 
adheres to a code of “fairness, accuracy 
and responsibility” just as journalists in 
the United States do, but that code exists 
only within the framework of serving the 
Party and its goals. 


3 million circulation 


The People’s Daily has a circulation of 
more than three million and is distributed 
through the government post-office bran- 
ches. It is not the biggest paper in China. 

The government publishes a “private 
newspaper” with a digest of wire-service 
news from all over the world. This ta- 
bloid-sized paper—with a circulation of 
six million daily is called Reference News 
or For Reference Only, depending on the 
preference in translation. It is distributed 
to local Party leaders or government 
officials. 

Coexisting with these national publica- 
tions are a series of provincial newspa- 
pers, some with a circulation of several 
hundred thousand. These provincial pa- 
pers are among the most closely guarded 
secrets in China; American editors were 
not allowed even to pick up a copy, let 
alone read it. 

From the descriptions of the papers and 
interviews with provincial editors, it ap- 
peared that these local dailies were being 
used as a sort of safety valve in the 
process of giving the masses a sense of 
participating in the development of gov- 
ernment policy, one of Mao’s techniques. 

Augmenting these newspapers is one 
other national daily, Kuang Ming, which 
has a circulation of 130,000, but goes to 
the intellectual leaders, scholars and oth- 
ers concerned with ideology and forward 
opinion-making. It also reports on new 
trends in health and education. 

Having studied Chinese diligently, 
Dedmon was able to converse with Chou 
En-lai in his native language and was 
able to speak easily with some of the men 
and women he met in his 4,000 mile 
travels. He also photographed individuals 
in many strata of this “classless” society— 
from cave-dwelling children in Yenan to 
steelworkers in Shanghai. 

Dedmon was one of 20 directors of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
especially invited to make a tour of Chi- 
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na. He prepared for the trip, in October 
of 1972, with an intensive course in the 
Chinese language. Since his return, he 
has continued his study of the language. 

He dedicates his book “To Jonathan, 
like his father, a traveler.” Jonathan 
Dedmon is a reporter for the Denver 
(Colo.) Post. 

Truly it is an entertaining personal 
journal of experiences and observations in 
a land rarely visited in the last 25 years. 

® 


Agency research exec 
joins Tucson Newspaper 


Geoffrey L. Peters, a media analyst for 
Needham, Harper and Steers Inc., Chica- 
go, for 17 years, has been named to head 
a new marketing/research department at 
Tucson Newspapers Inc., publishers of the 
Arizona Daily Star and Tucson Daily Cit- 
izen. 

First project for the new department’s 
director will be gathering from all sources 
materials for a marketing/research li- 
brary. 

Peters said he hopes in the next few 
months to complete a preliminary study of 
readers of the Star and Citizen, using 
available data from the Census Bureau 
and other sources. 

“Within the very near future, we hope 
to conduct a detailed circulation and mar- 
keting study,” he said. 

Peters most recently worked as an eval- 
uator for the Tucson Model Cities Pro- 
gram, following his graduation from the 
University of Arizona, Tucson, with a 
master’s degree in anthropology. 


Ls pase i s “ere “ 
Wes Gallagher (left), president and general 
manager of the Associated Press, and George 
Cromarty Bloom, general manager and chief 
executive of the British Press Association, signed 
papers extending for six years an agreement on 
the exchange of news and photos. The two or- 
ganizations have exchanged news and photos 
in various relationships for almost 40 years. 
British Press Association is the main collector 
and distributor of domestic news and pictures 
in the United Kingdom. 
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showdown. 


ALL APPEARANCES ASIDE, WCBS newsman Chris Borgen—emerging from a Harlem bank with hands high—was not a culprit, but the hero in this 


Nabbing Grandma and other chilling exploits 


By Bob Hummerstone 


Few reporters have lived the high dra- 
ma and adventure that WCBS-tv’s Chris 
Borgen has. And one would think that, 
after his 20 years as a reporter, policeman 
and even secret agent, there would be 
little left that could arouse the veteran 
newsman’s enthuisasm. Yet recently, when 
the phone on his desk in the station’s 
Manhattan newsroom rang, Borgen was 
as exultant as a cub reporter with his first 
scoop. 

“No kidding,” he exclaimed, scribbling 
furiously on a pad. ‘They got ‘Grandma’? 
Terrific.” The call was from the New York 
Police Department, which had just cap- 
tured a notorious 64-year-old confidence 
woman who was the leader of a phoney- 
check ring that included both her daugh- 
ter and her granddaughter. The capture 
had been aided by a tip phoned in to 
police detectives by a viewer of Borgen’s 
twice-weekly broadcast feature, “Police 
File,’ shown on both The Six O’Clock 
Report and the 11:00 PM Channel 2 News- 
room. 

On “Police File,” Borgen narrates the 
reenactment of a crime and asks viewers 
to call a special police phone number if 
they can offer any leads. Grandma’s was 
the 9th arrest chalked up by the series 
since it began last June. In its short life- 
time the feature has already received nu- 
merous commendations from police and 
civic leaders, and Borgen himself most 
recently received the 1973 Citizen’s Award 
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from The Society of Professional Investi- 
gators for his “superb work” in aiding 
law enforcement. 


Former detective 


For Borgen, 41, “Police File” is a natu- 
ral outgrowth of his event-filled career. 
With WCBS-tv since 1966, Borgen is a 
former New York City police detective 
whose courage in that job earned him 19 
citations for bravery. He covered the Al- 
gerian war as a-correspondent, infiltrated 
Cuba as an anti-Castro agent before the 
Bay of Pigs invasion and in 1970, helped 
negotiate the end of a prison riot in New 
York City’s “Tombs.” Last April, Borgen 
gained nationwide attention and praise 
when he walked unarmed into a Harlem 
bank and negotiated the release of 40 
hostages and the surrender of two gun- 
men inside. 

Borgen is a spare, intense person who 
talks in the breathless staccato of a man 
in a hurry. Eschewing flamboyance, he has 
relied on a combination of courage and 
hard work to earn himself a reputation as 
one of New York’s leading crime report- 
ers. A native of the French Caribbean 
Islands, Borgen was brought to New York 
at the age of 9 and grew up in Manhat- 
tan, After an uneventful stint in the Air 
Force as a map-reader, he obtained a 
scholarship to Columbia University, but 
quit after a year for lack of money and 
joined the police department. 


He was just 21, but “I looked 16, 
weighed only 145 pounds, and the captain 
couldn’t believe I was a cop,’ recounts 
Borgen. Because he looked too young to 
walk a beat, Borgen was assigned to be a 
undercover agent on two cases—homicide 
and narcotics—the detectives had been un- 
able to solve. Borgen solved them and 
quickly earned his detective’s badge. 

Much of his work after that was done 
in jail, where he would pose as a prisoner 
to get inside information on crimes. He 
spent a total of 14 months in jail—the 
longest stretch being four months. It was 
a dangerous assignment. Not even the 
guards knew he was a cop, and discovery 
by a prisoner might easily have meant 
death. Borgen recalls that each day when 
the prisoners were let out of their cells 
into the open recreation block, he faced 
the fear of being recognized by some new- 
ly arrived prisoner. “You never know 
who’s going to remember you. The au- 
thorities can get you out of the place in 
12 hours. But it only takes 10 seconds for 
someone to kill you.” 

In 1960, Borgen was called back to ac- 
tive duty. He was given an assignment to 
infiltrate Castro’s Cuba prior to the ill- 
fated Bay of Pigs’ invasion, for which the 
chief operations officer was “The Yugo- 
slav”—otherwise known as E. Howard 
Hunt. Posing as a sailor from Trinidad 


who had jumped ship, Borgen was sup- 


(Continued on next page) 
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ysed to help anti-Castro students disrupt 
mmunications and _ transportation in 
avana during the invasion. When the 
vasion went awry, Borgen and a com- 
ide had to flee for their lives, and when 
e bus they were riding on was stopped 
. a roadblock outside Havana, the pair. 
»d on foot in a hail of bullets. Borgen 
as hit in the left leg and grazed on the 
ft side, but managed to cover 30 miles 
rerland, in five days and then, in a small 
ilboat, crossed 40 miles of open water to 
aiti and safety. 

| Borgen’s ability to operate in such a 
iriety of situations is partly due to his 
nazing facility for languages. His native 
nguage is French, and he has a working 
/nowledge of six others, besides English. 
s a policeman, he moved with ease not 
ily in black and Hispanic communities, 
here he was accepted as a native, but 
so in the Mafia. “I spoke Italian better 
ian some of them did,’ he chuckles. 
[They used to call me ‘Crazy Frenchie.’ ” 


Kosygin exclusives 


With a sparse knowledge of Polish, 
)orgen drew the attention of Soviet Pre- 
» ier Alexei Kosygin on one of Kosygin’s 
| sits to New York and was granted six 
<clusive interviews. Borgen attempted 
_rabie during an interview with Jordan’s 
ing Hussein, impressing the King 
10ugh so that, several years later, while 
/oving through a crowd of dignitaries, 
ussein spotted Borgen and hailed him 
| ith a “Hello, Chris.” 

| Borgen had always wanted to be a 
riter. “I have an attic full of short sto- 
es,” he says, “bad short stories that I 
ought were great when I wrote them in 
gh school.” While a detective, he worked 
1 two books as a consultant—one on 
urcotics, the other on_ prostitution. 
‘hen, in 1960, Walter Cronkite read the 
ircotics book, he suggested Borgen be 
red as a consultant for a “20th Centu- 
”’ narcotics documentary, which eventu- 
ly won a Peabody Award. His interest in 
urnalism aroused, Borgen took a job 
ith a French television network in 1961, 
id was soon in Algeria reporting on that 
ar. In 1964, the Cronkite documentary 
1 drugs, for which Borgen followed the 
ail of marijuana from Mexico to New 
ork, and filmed heroin sales taking place 
front of New York City high schools. 
fter news jobs at several New York 
idio stations, Borgen was hired by 
"CBS-tvy in 1966 and named a corre- 
vondent in 1969. 


Bank robbers 


At Channel 2, Borgen has continued his 
enchant for risk-taking. In 1971, he re- 
orted on the resurgence of Ku Klux Klan 
tivity in parts of New Jersey from in- 
de a Klan meeting, where he was led 
indfolded by shotgun-bearing members. 
is report won an Emmy Award. His 
nughest test of courage came, however, 
ist April. Three gunmen had held up a 
ranch of the Chase-Manhattan Bank in 
farlem, and in a shootout with police as 
1ey attempted to escape, one was killed. 
he other two retreated back inside, 
there they were holding 40 bank employ- 
2s and customers hostage. 

The gunmen indicated they were willing 
> give up, but were afraid to do so 


because of the heavy police armaments 
trained on them. They asked that Borgen 
and a detective come into the bank 
unarmed to arrange the surrender. When 
Borgen entered, not knowing what to ex- 
pect, one of the armed men told him: “I 
trust you! I know you’re honest.” 

After several tense minutes, Borgen ar- 
ranged for the men to release the 
hostages and surrender, without another 
shot being fired, and walked out of the 
bank with the men. 

Though he resists being typecast as a 
police reporter, Borgen is now recognized 
as an authority on police problems. A 
Ford Foundation official recently sought 
his suggestions on how the Foundation’s 
money could be used to combat street 
crime. Despite his years on the force, Bor- 
gen warned that relying on the police 
department alone would not do the job. 
Citizens have to get involved too. 


Reprinted from Columnbine, internal pub- 
lication for employees of CBS. Hummer- 
stone, a former assistant editor of Life, is 
manager of editorial services, corporate 
information for CBS. 
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Washington J-center 
awards 10 fellowships 


Ten fellowships have been awarded by 
the Washington Journalism Center to re- 
porters who will spend five months in 
Washington, beginning January 14, 1974, 
attending special seminars with Federal 
officials, Senators, Representatives and 
others prominent in public affairs. Each 
Fellow will receive $4,200 to pay living 
expenses while in the nation’s capital. 

Fellowships are awarded annually by 
the Center to persons who have had at 
least two years of professional journalism 
and who show special qualifications for 
reporting in the field of public affairs. 

The 1974 Fellows are:- 

Ann K. Cooper, 23, assistant food editor 
of the Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times. 

William G. Keller, 24, education repor- 
ter, the Portland Oregonian. 

John P. Kraushar, 25, news writer and 
film editor, WPIX-tv, New York. 

Charles J. Lewis, 33 assistant city edi- 
tor, Chicago Sun-Times. 

Charles L. Moriwaki, 25, urban affairs 
reporter, Sacramento Bee, 
Robert M. Poole, 23, 
ment reporter, Twin City Sentinel, 

ston-Salem, N.C. 

Bileen A. Powell, 27, reporter, Milwau- 
kee Journal. 

W. Allen Pusey, 25, reporter, El Paso 
Times. 

Andrew F. Rogers, 24, reporter, Denver 
Post. 

Mancy J. Schwerzler, 23, 
Buffalo Courier-Express. 
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OPC finds a home 


The Overseas Press Club of America is 
moving again. This time to permanent 
quarters at the Biltmore Hotel, Madison 
Avenue and 48rd Street in New York. The 
quarters will occupy about 4,000 square 
feet on the 19th floor of the hotel. 


special assign- 
Win- 


reporter, 
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Ad bureau calls 
radio’s bluff in 
Sears’ drop out 


The Newspaper Advertising Bureau ac- 
cuses the Radio Advertising Bureau of 
“not telling the whole story” about the 
recent dispute over Sears Roebuck & Co. 
advertising in the Syracuse, N.Y. market. 

The RAB, in an advertiser “case his- 
tory” press release, stated that Sears 
dropped all newspaper advertising for 
nine months this year and relied on radio 
and television advertising in Syracuse, 
Binghamton, Elmira, Watertown and Uti- 
ca, N.Y. markets. 

A local radio station in Port Huron, 
Michigan began passing around the RAB 
case history and this led George R. Dodea, 
advertising manager of the Port Huron 
Times Herald to investigate and to ask 
Robert Christoffel, advertising director of 
the Elmira (N.Y.) Star-Gazette for facts 
in the case. Christoffel said the “propa- 
ganda” from the RAB was infuriating 
and that Sears in the Elmira market had 
a 48.79 percent increase in its local news- 
paper advertising for the first nine months 
of the year over 1972 and a 85.6 percent 
increase over 1971 for the equivalent nine 
month period. Christoffel contacted J. 
Warren McClure, vicepresident of mar- 
keting for Gannett Co. Inc. in Rochester, 
about the RAB press release and McClure 
contacted the Newspaper Advertising Bu- 
reau in New York City. 

“While I know that we do not spend 
time trying to refute all the claims of the 
radio people, this one is pretty bad,” 
McClure told Jack Kauffman, president of 
the NAB. James E. McKearney Jr., ad- 
vertising director for Gannett Newspa- 
pers in Binghamton, said “Sears has not 
cut out all newspaper advertising in our 
market. In fact, they have increased their 
linage in our market by 20 percent.” 

The NAB, in its investigation, learned 
that Sears actually increased its linage an 
average of 29 percent in the markets sur- 
rounding Syracuse, in Binghamton, El- 
mira, Utica and Watertown, during the 
first nine months of 1973. 

Joseph Wallis of the NAB said that 
Sears’ total linage for Binghamton, El- 
mira, Utica and Watertown for the first 
nine months of 1973 came to 2,694,277 
lines, a 29 percent hike over the 2,082,661 
lines for the equivalent 1972 period and a 
12 percent hike over the 1,864,479 lines 
for the equivalent 1971 period. 

A dispute between advertising officials 
of Sears and the Syracuse newspapers in 
Syracuse led to the pulling out of Sears 
advertising for nine months. Ad size is 
reported to be the reason. An upstate 
newspaper advertisng director said “It 
seems that the (Syracuse) newspaper 
wanted Sears to change their ad sizes to 
accommodate the paper and gave Sears no 
alternative. Sears chose to pull out rather 
than to give in to the demands of the 
paper.” 

Sears is back in the Syracuse newspa- 
pers reports Carl Sweeney, retail adver- 
tising manager for the Herald Journal 
and Herald-American-Post-Standard. 
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Bob Lynn, Cincinnati Enquirer 


While many photographers may have 
similar ability, it is individual attitude 
that determines the quality of work done 
and ultimately the recognition received, 
according to Bob Lynn, Cincinnati En- 
quirer staff photographer, 

Forty-one-year-old Lynn, a past Ohio 
Photographer of the Year who commutes 
one day a week from Cincinnati to Athens 
to work on his masters in journalism at 
Ohio University, has also been a report- 
er/photographer for about ten of his 
fifteen years in the newspaper world. 

Lynn, who claims optimism usually out- 
weighs cynicism in his “Pollyanna-cynic 
personality”, declares a bad assignment is 
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no excuse for a bad picture. “A photogra- 
pher can never let a picture situation 
which appears to have no visual possibili- 
ties defeat him. Good pictures from a ‘bad’ 
assignment are often simply the result of 
determination not to get a second-rate 
photo. Every picture offered from publica- 
tion should have a little ‘extra’, even if no 
more than good composition.” 

While photographers should fight 
against bad photo assignments, the fight 
cannot include taking ‘indifferent’ pic- 
tures, he stresses. Lynn, himself, wants to 
know as much as possible about the sub- 
ject of an assignment but adds he shoots 
by the seat of his pants, letting the situa- 


Y Baas a 


BLACK HORSE . . . WHITE HORSE 


tion, surroundings and people determine’ 
the approach he takes. ‘Hopefully, this 
results in greater variation in my 
work.” 

He thinks in terms of “stalking” the 
best possible picture, trying many differ-|} 
ent camera angles (Lynn seems to shoot| 
more than half his pictures while lying on 
the floor). He “edits out” bad pictures} 
while at the scene until he can capture a 
picture with an “extra” ingredient. Even 
in a “set up” situation, he tries to create. 
as much realism as possible. For example, 
while on a women’s softball team assign- 
ment, he insisted that a _ petite player: 
slide, time after time, into home plate in 
order to get a real action shot. “Don’t 
have people pretending to do something. 
Have them doing it!” 

When not shooting “hard” news photos, 
Lynn’s goal is to give readers a “lift” 
each morning—‘a pleasure psychological 
experience.” Lynn does not believe in 
leaving cropping of photographs to edi- 
tors. Although his cropping is extremely 
tight, he’s had few complaints. 

Lynn is a native of Charleston, West 
Virginia, who was interested in “art and 
very little else” while in high school. He 
went off to Pratt Institute in Brooklyn for 
a year to study art and spent a couple of 
years in the Army before getting a jour- 
nalism degree at Marshall University in 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Then followed a year writing sports for 
the Wilmington (N.C.) Morning Star and 
a reporter-photographer stint for the Po- 
mona (Calif.) Progress-Bulletin. From 
there Lynn moved to the Los Angeles 
Times. Eventually, the newspaperman and 
his wife decided to make a “philosophical 
move” back to the mid-west with their 
three small children and he located with 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Combo approach 


Time and place for a combo is well 


99-105 . . . This Hyden, Kentucky, couple, now 
deceased, had 


a world-record marriage of 
82 years. 
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HEAR NO EVIL, SEE NO EVIL, SPEAK 
NO EVIL. 


HARD-WON SMILE from a sick child 
rewards a doctor at Cincinnati's Child- 
ren's Hospital. 


lefined, according to Lynn, who covered 
he Hyden, Kentucky mine disaster when 
‘8 miners died, as a reporter. The time 
or a _reporter/photographer, he ex- 
jlained, was five months later when he 
vent back alone to record the aftermath 
n stories and pictures. 

In 1971, Lynn spent 10 months on an 
xclusive 15-page tabloid section on nu- 
lear power, working with Enquirer city 
ditor Jim Myers. It won runner-up hon- 
rs in the 5th annual Atomic Industrial 
‘orum Award competitions. 


Photos by Bob Lynn 
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NEIL'S MOON .. . part of the Wapakoneta, Ohio space museum. 


BLOOD BROTHERS. 
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OSHA 


(Continued from page 10) 


easy movement. The door which traps the 
noise above the cutting and folding cylin- 
ders is opened and closed by means of a 
spring loaded torsion bar assembly which 
can be operated from either side. When 
open, it gives access to the formers and 
trolleys. 

“In addition to the folder enclosure, 
baffles were located 2% feet from the 
openings of each unit. These were de- 
signed to drive the noise coming from 
between the units back into the press 
rather than trap it as the enclosure does. 
The baffles are made of a foam material 
mounted on five ft. by six ft. plywood 
panels. 


Doors muffle noise 


“Plexiglass doors were mounted directly 
on the top end of each unit to muffle the 
noise from between the plate and blanket 
cylinders. These are surprisingly effec- 
tive. Foam is also attached to the bottom 
of the catwalks between the baffles and 
units, and to the doors which house the 
ink tanks. All exposed foam has been 
sprayed with a fire retardant vinyl. 

“Decibel readings taken by Goss engi- 
neers before and after the equipment was 
installed show that measurements along 
the units before the baffles averages 99.5 
decibels and after installation averaged 
90. Readings taken around the folder en- 
closure were 105.3 dB’s before installation 
and 92 dB’s after. These readings were 
taken during a collect press run on a 
72-page paper at the speed of 67,000 pph. 
At speeds below 60,000 pph, all readings 
are below 90 dB’s. All measurements tak- 
en with suppression system meet OSHA 
standards.” 

But Feaster added, ‘some disadvan- 
tages have been encountered with the 
folder enclosed. There is some inconven- 
ience to folder repair and adjustments. 
Replacing conveyor belts on the subma- 
rine delivery is time-consuming because 
the air stream panels have to be dropped 
in order to have access. The side margins 
of webs are difficult to see after pasters 
are made.” 


Process costly 


The cost may also be prohibitive for 
many papers. The cost of duplicating the 
Journal system is estimated at between 
$40,000-70,000. The cost to the Journal 
was considerably less because it was a 
field test for Goss. 

Cashau said “for a major metro news- 
paper with multiple press lines, the ex- 
pense would be a lot more.” In addition to 
expense, other problems might preclude 
other papers from using the Journal-Goss 
system—such as the age of the presses 
and the size of the press room. Some 
pressrooms do not have the room to add 
folder enclosures. 


Cashau said that the system just de- 
veloped at the Kansas City Star (E&P, 
Nov. 10) is less expensive “but the noise 
level is still not down to 90 dBA. The Star 
is close to compliance because of the 
length of time the pressmen are on the 
presses,” he added. 
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The Atlanta (Ga.) Journal and Consti- 
tution has been able to reduce noise to 
below 90 dBA in recent experiments. 

Glen Elvidge, engineering director for 
the papers said “I don’t think folder en- 
closures are the answer. They don’t get 
your noise level on the operating deck be- 
low 90 dBA.” 

So the Atlanta papers have “enclosed 
the operating deck with solid glass panels 
and sliding doors between the press and 
the pressmen.” Running the press at 
speeds up to 61-62,000 papers per hour, 
the decibel level is down to 83, Elvidge 
said. This has been tried on only one unit 
so far, he said. 

He added ‘we haven’t found it to be 
much more difficult to run the presses” 
with the pressmen separated from the 
press. The Atlanta papers were cited for 
excessive noise by OSHA in August, 
1972. 

Robert E. Geyer, head of the New York 
Times environment committee, said that 
paper is “trying to control noise at the 
source” and has concentrated on the fold- 
ers as “the major source of noise.” 


Unsuccessful results 


However, Geyer said, “we’re a little 
disappointed at the results. We have not 
been able to bring the noise down to 90 
dBA.” 

The Times is unable to completely en- 
close the presses because of the “configur- 
ation of the pressroom.” And the folder 
enclosures have only reduced noise about 
eight to ten dBA. The Times has also 
tried damping units and vibration isola- 
tion to lower pressroom noise. 


The Times has “an extensive hearing 
protection program,” Geyer said, which 
includes issuing ear protection and con- 
ducting hearing tests. 

Geyer said that he’s looked at total en- 
closures at other papers but feels that 
some control over the press is lost this 
way. “I looked at one installation last 
week. A flyman almost fell into the press 
when he reached in to pull out a pa- 
per.” 

While not solving the noise problem, 
Geyer said the folder enclosures have 
helped the dust problem. 

But, the 18 Times folder enclosures 
alone cost $3500 a piece, he added. Anoth- 
er $15-20,000 has been spent in “capital 
money” trying to suppress noise. 

This latter figure does not include staff 
or consultant work, Geyer noted. 


Zenger Award won 
by Katharine Graham | 


Katharine Graham, publisher of the 
Washington Post, has been named the 20th 
winner of the University of Arizona’s 
John Peter Zenger Award. 

The Zenger Award, for “distinguished 
service to freedom of the press and the 
people’s right to know,” will be presented 
by UA President John P. Schaefer on 
January 12 in Scottsdale in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the Arizona 
Newspapers Assn. 


Herald Tribune 


(Continued from page 11) 


MacDonald wants to establish similar 


facsimile facilities in other European cit- 


ies. Frankfurt tentatively heads the list} 
for such a move that could eventually see |) 
the International Herald Tribune blanket- | 


ing Europe. And beyond Europe? Mac- 


Donald. does not rule out the possibility of } 
his paper some day expanding into Asia, } 


“We don’t plan to be in Asia in the next |} 


three or four years,” he stated, “but we 


have been looking at the Far East as a | 


potential base. The time is not quite right 


_ yet. A lot depends on how fast telecommu- |/ 
nications by satellite develop.” 
When the satellite developments come, /}! 


MacDonald plans to take full advantage 


of them for he remarked that his ultimate # 
dream for the Trib is to have “truly an | 
international paper with three different 


editions, Europe, the Far East, and the 
Western Hemisphere.” 
Despite all his goals 


paper’s editorial content. No regional edi- 


tions, for instance, within the present dis- - 
Al- #f 


tribution areas are contemplated. 


for expansion, 
MacDonald does not intend to alter his} 


though even with the new Uxbridge plant | 


the paper will be circulated primarily in } 


Europe and is not fully global, it is still) 


an international daily without any local 


base. Accordingly, the Trib is edited to | 
reflect a European viewpoint. “We try to. 


appeal to an individual’s characteristic’s 
other than his nationality,” MacDonald 


said, and his paper’s readers are those 
who are concerned most with the political 


and financial affairs of all of Europe. 
MacDonald pointed out that his paper’s 


editorial policies represented the views of | 
the American community abroad as well, | 
for by the nature of its circumstances, | 
that community “adopts a European view- | 


point in time.” 


MacDonald does not have any plans to 
print beyond his paper’s sixteen page lim- | 


it, either. He sees the size of his paper as 
a source of “good discipline,” because its 


page limitation forces his editors “to do a | 


better job of selecting the news.” 


The make-up of the Trib’s ownership | 
has advantages. Its editors have full use | 


of the Washington Post-Los 


Angeles | 


Times, plus AP, UPI, Reuters, and sev- | 


eral others from the U.S. and abroad. 
The paper employs approximately 360 


people, half of which are involved with | 


mechanical areas. 


news and editorial staff. The paper does 


have a few reporters of its own to meet | 
its special needs, but it is mostly a paper | 


created by deskmen. Three men are sta- 
tioned in Washington and one in New 


York to work with the Post and the Times _ 
and sub-edit the copy coming from those | 


two cities. The paper employs European 
newsmen as Well as Americans. 

In the near future, MacDonald stated 
that he has hopes of increasing his news 
staff and wants to add to the number of 
Iuropeans he now employs to further 
achieve a more European’ viewpoint. 
“Right now we are too American, but we 
are evolving. We were much more Ameri- 
can five years ago, and I hope to be less so 
in five years.” { 


Of the other half, | 
MacDonald said that fifty comprise the | 
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As an energy starved nation looks 
oward the Mountain West as a source of 
ower, newspaper editors from _ that 
egion have begun to look to Washington 
arough the eyes of a young syndicated 
olumnist. 

The reason these editors are paying 
ttention to a Washington-based column 
ppears to be combination of the fact that 
hey have never had one before and they 
ave never needed one more than now. 
For decades life in the northern Rockies 
vent along pretty much unaffected by 
7hat happened on the national scene. The 
oters sent their tiny delegations to Con- 
)ress and then forgot about them until 
he next election rolled around. 

When it came time to print some news 
bout what the local boys were doing in 
Vashington, the harried editors simply 
rotted back to the linotype machine and 
et whatever the Congressmen’s press 
gents had sent back home in the latest 
ewsletter. 

The result was little more than space 
'ller. That sufficed for years, but it has 
|ince rankled some of these small town 
ewspapermen who have known better but 
aven’t had time or money to do anything 
bout it. 

Lee Myers, editor of the Cody (Wyo.) 
interprise and an early subscriber to the 
olumn we are talking about, put it this 
vay: “Since I started getting it I’ve 
/topped opening the letters we get with 


press releases from the Washington dele- 
gation.” 

Architect of this press agent’s night- 
mare is 29-year-old Lee Catterall a 
Wyomingite with family ties to the area 
dating back to the first wagon train across 
the Oregon Trail. 

Catterall explained he decided to write 
Washington-based columns for western 
states after becoming convinced there was 
both a need and a market for the service. 

Working out of a one-bedroom bachelor 
apartment near downtown Washington, 
Catterall sunk his small savings into 
postage stamps and stationery and started 
sending a weekly column to every editor 
in Wyoming on speculation. 

The package he sent included an up- 
beat, sprightly-written weekly column, 
“Reckoning”, and a summary of how the 
state’s 3-member Congressional delegation 
voted on important issues. 

Early columns dealt with the impact of 
highway legislation on Wyoming tourism; 
how agriculture department cutbacks 
would affect the state’s people and econo- 
my; and how an impending national meat 
shortage was going to bolster the ranch- 
ers’ incomes. 

Wyoming readers read of that impend- 
ing meat shortage during June in Cat- 
terall’s column—a full month before it 
found its way into the pages of the na- 
tional newsmagazines and the wires. It 
had been a long time since Wyoming read- 


ee Catterall—Wyoming’s l-man Washington bureau 


ers had read about anything on the na- 
tional scene first. 

“[’m writing a column, but I’m not in 
the opinion business,” Catterall explained. 
“This thing isn’t my podium. I’m just a 
reporter covering the news. I’m writing 
about the issues which affect a particular 
sparsely-populated area that’s about to 
undergo a real crunch.” 

The “crunch” Catterall and the editors 
who are printing him forsee is the result 
of the mineral wealth lying beneath the 
soil of the Northern Rockies. Political and 
social conflict naturally arise between 
those who champion the human and spirit- 
ual need to conserve its beauty, and those 
who stress the needs of a nation which 
must resign itself to a chronic energy 
crisis. 

In late November, for example, Interior 
Secretary Rogers C. B. Morton announced 
in Washington that thousands of acres in 
Colorado, Wyoming and Utah would be 
leased by the government for the exploita- 
tion of their oil shale. Studies accompany- 
ing the decision showed the area can ex- 
pect 11,000 new residents for every plant 
producing 50,000 barrels of oil per day. 

Catterall, who had brought news of the 
ambitious energy plan to his readers 
months before the rest of the country 
knew it was facing a fuel shortage, found 
himself writing about Watergate the week 
Morton was standing before the cameras 

(Continued on page 36) 


ourself sick....” 


NO, VERN, ITS NOT ~ 
ILLEGIBLE ENOUGH — 
A POCTOR'S WRITING 
SHOULP LOOK LIKE 4 
THIS roe se 


HOW'S 


= 


1S IT MY, ‘i 
S, 


AT THIS X-RAY 
AN? TELL ME 
WHAT YOU SEE, 
PR. SMOCK 


“We had to have a doctor in this strip because you are going to laugh 


OUR PENMANSHIP 
INSTRUCTOR AT MEDICAL 
SCHOOL WAS A NEAR- 
SIGHTEP CHICKEN WHO 
PRANK ALOT / 


. 


ARNOLP PALMER 


/ I SEE AT LEAST 
ANEW SET OF 
GOLF CLUBS 


DOCTOR SMOCK, strip and page, starts January 6,1974, and what Doctor 
Smock and his crew at Lotta Hart Memorial Hospital do to the doctor-patient 


relationship is absolutely laughable. 


Prescribed by more doctors than any other comic for temporary relief of itch- 
ing, nausea, anxiety, or depression brought on by the world’s going to hellina 


hack. 


DAILY: 4 columns; SUNDAY: 1/2-, 1/3-, 1/4- page standard sizes and full tabloid 
Mats and camera-ready 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE, 220 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017, (212) 682- 3020 
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Knight schedules 


1974 seminar dates 


Schedule of titles and dates for a 1974 
series of specialized training seminars for 
newspaper executives and supervisors to 
be conducted by Knight Newspapers Insti- 
tute of Training has been announced. 

All KNIT seminars are held in Miami, 
Florida at the Miami Herald. Registration 
fee for each of the seminars is $275. 

Titles and dates of the twelve 1974 sem- 
inars are: 

E.D.P. and the Systems Approach to 
Problem Solving and Decision Making— 
January 21-25. 

Effective Human 
11-15. 

Interpersonal and Organizational Com- 
munications—March 4-8. 

Modern Production Techniques—March 
18-22; August 12-16. 

Effective Newspaper Promotion Man- 
agement—April 1-5. 

Financial Management for Non-Finan- 
cial Managers—April 22-26. 

Problem Solving and Decision Making— 
May 18-17. 

Circulation Management—June 10-14. 

Organizational and Team Development 
June 24-28. 

Training, Developing and Evaluating 
Your Employees—July 15-19. 

Advanced Orientation for Executive 
Secretaries and Administrative Assistants 
—August 26-28. 

Additional information may be obtained 
by writing: Douglas C. Harris, Director, 
Manpower Development & Planning, 
Knight Newspapers, Inc., 1 Herald Plaza, 
Miami, Florida 33101. 


Relations—February 


Wall Street Journal pages 
transmitted via satellite 


Dow Jones & Co. said it had successful- 
ly transmitted pages of the Wall Street 
Journal via a communications satellite in 
an experiment conducted with the Commu- 
nications Satellite Corp. 

The Journal’s publisher said the trans- 
mission, the first of its kind, showed that 
it is practical to use satellites to produce 
and distribute newspaers in the U.S. and 
abroad. 

Using a Comsat satellite over the At- 
lantic Ocean, the newspaper’s pages were 
relayed 44,000 miles through space from 
Comsat laboratories in Clarksburg, Md., 
and received back at the point of origin in 
6.2 minutes, Dow Jones said. The test took 
place in October. 

Dow Jones already transmits newspaper 
pages by coaxial] cable and microwave sta- 
tions between two plants in California and 
between plants in Chicopee, Mass., and 
South Brunswick, N.J. However, satellite 
transmission utilizing “bandwidth com- 
pression” equipment would allow use of 
circuits that are more economic over long- 
er distances. 

The company said there weren’t any 
immediate plans to put the system into 
commerc‘al use, but William Dunn, Dow 
Jones business manager, said Comsat is 
preparing a cost proposal on use of the 
system. 
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Catterall 


(Continued from page 35) 


in the Interior Department Auditorium. 

“It was the only Watergate piece I’ve 
done,” he explained, and added, “It just 
may be the last too.” 


The reason Catterall left the coal fields 
and the cattle ranches for a look at 
Watergate was that one. of Washington’s 
contingent of Congress—watching organi- 
zations had tallied up vote statistics for 
the 93rd Congress and found that Wyom- 
ing’s Republican Senator Clifford P. Han- 
sen happened to have voted according to 
President Nixon’s game plan more than 
any other Senator. 

The result was an interview in which 
the popular rancher-ex-Governor told the 
people back home that he wasn’t exactly 
overjoyed with all that business about 
tapes and “humming” sounds but that he 
happened to agree with the President’s 
philosophy of government in many areas. 


Catterall isn’t always a welcome figure 
in the offices on Capitol Hill. Hansen and 
his Democrat colleague Sen. Gale McGee 
found “Reckoning” a bearer of bad tidings 
to the folks back home last summer when 
they quietly tried to slip a measure 
through the Senate allowing mammoth 
wide-axle trucks on the Interstate High- 
ways which are the conduit for Wyom- 
ing’s vital tourist trade. 

Needless to say the news releases gener- 
ated by both men’s offices showed a bipar- 
tisan willingness not to mention the high- 
way bill. There are only 300,000 persons 
living in Wyoming and it behooves a po- 
litican ill to make even a relatively small 
number of them unhappy. 

Those 300,000 persons are living atop 
part of the biggest deposit of oil shale in 
the world. Where the shale isn’t present, 
the earth is veined with thick outcrop- 
pings of coal or dotted with hills of urani- 
um. To the north and east of the coal 
fields of the Powder River basin stretch 
into Montana and North Dakota. These 
states, too, enjoy scant populations, and 
small delegations of Congressmen _ rep- 
resenting them in Washington. 


Catterall, who has confined himself to 
Wyoming during the eight months he has 
been writing his column, plans to expand 
north next year, hoping he can repeat the 
same success he has enjoyed in Wyoming. 

Starting with the Powell Tribune, 
where editor Dave Bonner agreed to print 
the column on trial run, Catteral has suc- 
ceeded in syndicating his column into 11 
papers. If 11 papers doesn’t exactly sound 
like a threat to Jack Anderson, it should 
be added that these papers have a com- 
bined circulation which accounts for about 
one-third of the state’s entire newspaper 
readership. 


It also should be added that Mike Sel- 
lett, editor of the Jackson Hole News 
tossed Anderson aside in favor of printing 
Catterall in his weekly. 


Catterall’s determination to ply the 
craft from Washington came as the result 
of newspapering on a half dozen Wyo- 
ming papers, an army tour in Korea as a 
public information specialist and duties at 


the Omaha World-Herald. He wrote for 
the Sentinel in suburban Washington’s 
affluent Montgomery County (Md.) and 
tried his hand at magazine editing before 
scrapping 9 to 5 security for private en- 
terprise. 

Income from the column has been 
sparse to date—editors pay only a few 
dollars per. week—but Catterall says his 
plans for expanding the service keep him 
going. “I knew when I started that it 
would take a long time to get a real living 
wage out of this, But I’m providing some- 
thing that is a real plus to a newspaper 
and I’ve got the time to stay with it until 
it’s a going business. I would like editors 
to believe that not having Washington 
press representation these days is tanta- 
mount to not covering city hall.” 

: ane. 


Over a million lines 


December 4 was a day for celebrating — 
at the Palm Beach (Fla.) Post-Times. For | 
the first time, the paper published a_ 


million classified ads, to join the 62 dailies _ 


who reached that mark in 1972. Classified — 
served up a cake inscribed with “A Mil-_ 


lion Thanks.” Classified total on December | 


4 was 1,001,228. The paper expects the 
year-end total to approach 1,080,000. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING RATES 


"*POSITIONS WANTED" 
{Payable with order) 


4-weeks 
3-weeks .. 
2-weeks 
l-week 


$1.15 per line, per issue 
$1.25 per line, per issue 
$1.35 per line, per issue 
$1.45 per line 

Count 5 average words per line 

or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations) 


Add 50c per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in your copy. 


Air-mail service on box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra. 


“ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS" 


(Remittance should accompany classified copy 
yes subeutted unless credit has been estab- 
ished. 


4-weeks 
3-weeks 
2-weeks 
1-week 


$1.70 per line, per issue 
$1.80 per line, per issue 
$1.90 per line, per issue 
$2.00 per line 


Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations) 


Add 50c per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in your copy. 


Air-mail service on box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra 


DISPLAY—CLASSIFIED 
The use of borders, boldface type, cuts or 
other decorations, changes your classified ad 
to display. The rate for display-classified is 
$3.60 per agate line—$50.40 per column inch 
minimum space. 


Classified Contract Rates Available 
On Request 


Editor & Publisher 
850 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 
(212) 752-7050 
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BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 


Classified Advertising 


FEATURES AVAILABLE 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques in America 
“Antiques in America” ts 
written by Harry Baker, a 


newspaperman who grew 
up in the furniture design 
business, is himself a collec- 
tor and antiques expert. It 
is specific, illustrated, prac- 
tical. His column is respect- 
ed by professionals but 
orofitable to amateurs and 
is written with real Yankee 
humor and _ literary econ- 
ymy. The Washington Post 
and the Baltimore Sun are 
wo of the subscribers. For 
samples and prices write 
The Providence Journal, 
Room 416, Providence, R.I. 
2902. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
3USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


/ORIDA Web Offset plant. Good 
wsprint supply. New equipment, 
ofitable contracts. $75M down to ex- 
sienced principals, Box 1907, Editor 
Publisher. 


GREETINGS 


Jo my friends 


Ne 


Happy Holidays— 
and a fantastic year 
1974, 


Don Parwin 


for 


| 


GENERAL 


HEAVENS ABOVE! “Your Horoscope 
Forecast’’, A weekly guide prepared by 
experienced astrologer, High reader ap- 
peal. Free samples. Box 1876, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PARENT TIPS 


PAUL’S PARENT 
awers to questions all kids (and 
adults) pose. 20 years experience. 
Samples. P. Burns, 436 Morse, Day- 
ton, Ohio 45420. 


TIPS—Lively an- 


SPORTS 


EXCLUSIVE Sports articles written by 
National Reporters under contract to 
us. Mailed Weekly. $2.50 per week re- 
gardless of circulation. Samples. Sports 
Weekly, P.O. Box 2509, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 17105. 


TRAVEL 


YOUR WEEKLY TRAVEL and recre- 
ation page or supplement. No work for 
you, only profit. Travel Rates & 
Places, Box 246, Woodside, N.Y. 11377. 


WASHINGTON COVERAGE 


STORIES, COLUMNS, QUERIES or 
background files written for you on 
what government and Congressional 
actions will mean to your area of in- 
terest. Specializing in business, scien- 
tific, and technical areas. Staffed by 
top professionals. Write or Call: 
Nation’s Capital News Bureau 
3110 Mount Vernon Ave. 
Alexandria, Virginia 22305 
(703) 648-0496 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS FOR ESTATE, TAX, 
partnership, loan and insurance pur- 
poses. Sensible fees. Brochure. M. R. 
Krehbiel, Box 88, Norton, Kans. 67654. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


IT’S NOT THE DOWN PAYMENT 
that buys the newspaper—it’s the jaa 
sonality and ability of the buyer. This 
is why we insist on personal contact 
selling. 

LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 189, Mount Pleasant, Mich, 48858 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


Negotiations for sales, purchasing, ap- 
praising of newspapers our business. 
CLARENCE W. TABB & ASSO., 
6614 Rutgers Street 
Houston, Texas 77005 
Ph (713) 664-9414 


ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
Newspaper sales, appraisals, consult- 
ing. Krehbiel-Bolitho Newspaper Serv- 
ice. 10000 West 75th, Shawnee Mission, 
Kans. 66204. Office: (913) 2386-5280; 
Res: (918) 381-6815. Be glad to meet 
you at Kansas City International. 


SUNN ACA LUAU HUTT 


UNL 


Order 


Name 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY 


Conducts professional, confidential ne- 
gotiations for sale and purchase of 
highest quality daily and weekly news- 
papers in the country. Before you con- 
sider sale or purchase of a property, 
you should call (813) 446-0871 day- 
time; (813) 733-8053 nights; or write 
Box 3364 Clearwater Beach, Florida 
33515. No obligation, of course. 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker 
1388 N. Euclid, Upland, Calif. 91786 
| Daily Sales, Appraisals: (714) 982-0424 


INUIT 


Blank 


Address 


City 


Phone 


Authorized by vi. 


C22 = Sipe 


Classification 


Copy 


III. HUA 


JOSEPH A. SNYDER, BROKER 
Western, Mid-Western Newspapers 
2234 E, Romneya, Anaheim, Cal. 92806 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
for purchase and sale of 
NEWSPAPERS 
W. B. GRIMES & CO. 
National Press Building 
Washington, D.C, 20004 
(202) NAtional 8-1133 


Daily Weekly 


To Run: Weeks 


SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES 
“the broker with instant buyers” 
SALES, SERVICES, MANAGEMENT 
5464 Government Blvd. 
Mobile, Ala. (205) 666-0893 
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Mail to: 


Assign a box number and mail my replies daily 


Please indicate exact classification in which ad is to appear. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER e 850 Third Ave. « New York, N. Y. 10022 
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Till Forbidden 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


ALAN G. LEWIS 
Media Broker 
On file — over 300 active qualified 
buyers for your daily, top weekly or 
shopper. Ridge Road, Hardwick, Mass. 
01037. Phone (413) 477-6009. 


WE HAVE SEVERAL qualified buyers 
(individuals, couples, corporations) 
seeking good papers. They want poten- 
tial. If your property has it, regardless 
of size, we can help you sell it. W. W- 
Spurgeon Jr., 550 Merchants Bank 
Building, Muncie, Ind., 47305. (317) 
289-9966. 


Rocky Mountain Newspapers 
BILL KING ASSOCIATES 
2025 Foothills Rd., Golden, Colo, 80401. 
(303) 279-6345 


—— 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND, 2nd 
class controlled offset tab, monthly. 
Average 54 pages plus; circulation 7000 
plus; cold comp and camera, fine 
growth, gross $80,000. Net to gross 
could be 40%. Asking $130,000. Box 
1996, Editor & Publisher. 


WEEKLY SHOPPER grossing $175M, 
small town Mountain States area, Zone 
8, circulation 21,000. Reply Box 1979, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WARM WINTERS — Good living. 
Florida Shopping news in expanding 
market. $25M down to experienced op- 
erator. Box 1902, Editor & Publisher. 


“FOReign SALE’’—International Mar- 
ket Paper for Sports Cars. Fourth year, 
twice monthly, patterned after fabulous 
“Trade-A-Plane’’—there are more sports 


cars than aircraft! Little work, increas- | 


ing profits, debt-free, books open. Rare 
opportunity. Financier’s hobby getting 
too big, will sacrifice at $20,000; worth 
twice or more, will appreciate tenfold 
in few years. Will thoroughly, patient- 
ly train; two can produce (I do it 


alone!). 6722 Expressway, Jacksonville, 


Fla. 32211. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED FEMALE reporter 
seeks entree with northern New Jersey 
weekly as editor/reporter with view to 
eventual ownership. Box 1947, Editor 
& Publisher. 


WP HAVE QUALIFIED BUYERS for 
dailies and large weeklies. Information 
strictly confidential. 
DIXIE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
P.O. Box 400, Gadsden, Ala. 35902 
Ph. (205) 546-3356 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER in Arizona or 
New Mexico. All cash if preferred. 
Size of town not too important, Not 
interested in suburban weekly. An- 
swer confidential. Box 1897, Editor and 
Publisher. 


WE HAVE SOLID BUYERS FOR 
TOP DAILIES AND WEEKLIES 
Newspaper Service Company, Inc. 

P.O. Dr. 12428, Panama City, Fla. 


LETTERPRESS newspaper’ wanted 
that needs to be converted to offset. 
Large weekly or small daily. Finan- 
cially able, experienced newspaperman. 
Box 1760, Editor & Publisher. 


COUNTRY BOY, family seek Midwest 
county seat weekly after 15 years as 
metro editor. Serious. Need 70M-plus 
gross. Box 1983, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY for experi- 
enced person, Well established Restau- 
rant-Travel oriented Class Magazine. 
Noted gourmet staff writers. Money- 
maker. Publisher retiring, Box 1872, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WELL ESTABLISHED general interest 
regional magazine for growing area 
north of San Francisco. No debts to as- 
sume. Box 1951, Editor & Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


Tl FE NBMO.---T---_-’’- > 


INDIVIDUAL SEEKING either small 
book publishing operation or journal(s) 
for purchase. Principals only. Box 
1906, Editor & Publisher. 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING ROOM 


Compugraphic 4961__.....+... $4500 
Compugraphic 4961TL ......-$7300 
Compugraphic 2961TL ....... $6200 
Compuwriter I ......... +++ $6000 


Wirestripper for 4961TL ....$ 500 
OFFSET NEWSPAPPR EQUIPMENT 


P.O. Box 226 Norcross, Ga. 30071 
(404) 448-6550 


JUSTOWRITERS — COMPUGRAPHIC 
All models. Service provided by manu- 
facturer. FHN Business Products, 
Chureh Rd., Mt. Laurel, N. J. 08057. 
(609) 235-7614. 


ALL MODELS 
Linotypes—Intertypes—Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
186 Church St., N.Y.C. (212) 964-1370. 


GOOD BUYS—offset composition equip- 
ment (trade-ins for 
from clean plants and proud owners: 
Justowriters, used Compugraphics, Fo- 
totype Compositors, Headliners, Fair- 
child PTS 2020, Photon 713-5, Linofilm 
Quick, ATF, Varitypers, etc. National 
Publishers’ Supply Corp., Berlin, Wis. 
54923 or 18 W. 22nd, NYC 10010. 


INTERTYPE MODEL G-44 mixer, with 
17 fonts of mats and 19 magazines. 
Mohr saw, Star quadder, electric pot 
and electric magazine changer. Excel- 
lent condition, maintained by our own 
machinist. Any reasonable offer. Nord- 
mann Printing, 4210 Chippewa, St. 


| Louis, Mo. 63116. 


TSS PERFORATOR KEYBOARD (Var- 
ityper model TPE-214. New, in original 
packing case, Full factory warranty. 
$1,450. (516) 433-0235, 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE 


Eight reversible disc conveyors, Jampol 
make. These are used for right-angle 
turns. % hp GE gearmotor drives, 220v 
3ph 60 ey. 

Four straight pieces (with hinged 
section) reversible disc conveyors, 
Jampol make. % hp GE _ gearmotor 
drives, 220v 3 ph 60 cy, Lengths are 
11/1”—7/5"”—10'5" —11/9”, When used 
with the curved pieces above, news- 
paper stacks can make a full 180 de- 
gree turn, 

Eight Roller Top Table Conveyors, re- 
versible, Jampol make with 2” rollers 
and aprons. GE 1%hp drives, 220v 
38ph 60 cy. Various lengths. 

Fourteen extendable gravity roller truck 
loaders, Jampol make, e’ght foot when 
fully extended. 


Six 30” belt conveyors, 30” high, 
Jampol make. GE drives, 220v 3ph 60 
cy. Various lengths. 25/—27/9”—21/9"”— 
—30/2/—25/3/—16/8"", 


Three 30” belt conveyors, reversible, 
Jampol make, 220v drives. 23/—28/— 
11’ lengths. 


Varying lengths of 24” belt conveyor, 
Jampol make, GW drives, 220v 3ph 60 
ey. 5/8/—9'11"—5!10” —9/10"”—6/—10 
5/11/8177" 6/9/10", 
Eight Cutler-Hammer heavy duty 
delivery tables. 

Eight Milwaukee Journal Pushers. 
Eight Jampol bottom wrap machines, 
with pacers. 

This equipment will be removed be- 
ginning January 1974 continuing until 
July of 1974. Available in Pittsburgh 
where is as is, Priced to move as it is 
all being replaced and have no storage 

space. 

Get in touch with Nat Gilchrist, Pro- 
duction Office, Pittsburgh Press Com- 
pany, 34 Allies Boulevard, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15230. Phone (412) 263-1693. 


Compugraphics) - 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


SIGNODE automatic narostrap bundling 
machine; Model MN44ANB;; Serial No. 
J-64. New in 1969. Excellent condition. 
Sacrifice price, Call Mr. Nettles (205) 
353-4612 or write Decatur Daily, P.O. 
Box 1527, Decatur, Ala. 35601. 


SHERIDAN 24-P INSERTER, 5 sta- 
tions, runs like a top. Reasonable. 
Paddock Publications, Inc., Arlington 
Heights, Illinois 60006. 


CUTLER-HAMMER Counter Stacker, 
Model 1, reconditioned and guaranteed, 
convertible to programmable stacker. 
Write or call: 
Inland Newspaper Machinery Corp. 
1720 Cherry St., Kansas City, Mo. 64108 
(816) 221-9060 


MATERIAL FOR SALE 


| SAVE MONEY on cold type paper and 


litho films. National Publishers’ Sup- 
ply (NAPSCO), Berlin, Wis. 54923, 
hone (414) 361-0660, or 18 W. 22nd, 
YC, 10010, phone (212) 691-9850. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS ALL SIZES—BEHRENS Pulp 
& Paper Corp., 1896 Westwood Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 90025. (218) 474-6525. 


PERFORATOR TAPE 


NOW STATIC-FREE perf tapes at our 
same prices—lowest in U.S.A. All 
colors. Top quality. 
Call or write: 
PORTAGE (216) 929-4455 
Box 6500, Akron, Ohio 44313 


PRESSES & MACHINERY 


MERGENTHALER PACER, 4 units, 5 
years old, priced reasonably. Box 1945, 
Editor & Publisher. 


LIKE NEW 30 FT. Cutler Hammer 
Channel-flex conveyor including press 
connection, vertical rise and drop, de- 
livery table, controls. Paddock Pub- 
lieations, Arlington Heights, Ill. 60006. 
COLOR KING, 2 units, 2 roll stands, 
quarter folder, counterstacker, electric 
roll hoist, ink agitators, can see 
running, new 1964. E. H. Richey Co., 
1417 Georgia St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90015. (213) 748-5954. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 


a 


PRESSES & MACHINERY 


USED 
3-UNIT WEB 
OFFSET PRESS 


MERGENTHALER 
NEWSMASTER 


223%,” x 36”, Color Deck, 


100hp Drive, Recirculating 
Water Level ‘“two-around press.” 


3 YEARS OLD 
Priced for Quick Sale 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
P. O. Box 82 
Plainview, New York 11803 


Ray Kazlas (516) 694-1300 


GOSS URBANITE, 5 units, excel- 
lent condition. 


GOSS 4 unit Suburban. 


GOSS SUBURBAN 6 unit, 
1967. 


GOSS COMMUNITY, 6 unit, new 
1967. 


GOSS UNIVERSAL FOLDER. 


COTTRELL 4 or 5 unit V-15, 
excellent condition, 


COTTRELL VANGUARD, 22% x 
31.. 2 unit. 


COTTRELL 5 unit V-15A, 
1969. 


FAIRCHILD NEWSKING, 2 unit 
and folder. 


NEWSKING, 4 unit, 1968. 
HOE ALLER units. 


IPEC, Inc. 


401 N. Leavitt Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
Phone: (312) 738-1200 


new 


new 


STEREOTYPE 


~ 


QUALITY STEREOTYPE reproduction 
demands jmDuralumin Base. Jack 
Moore, 3444 Country Club, Medina, 
Ohio 44256. 


WANTED TO BUY 


to Buy: 


HIGH SPEED LETTERPRESSES, LATE MODELS 
Goss or Hoe, with 2114” cutoff. 
GOSS HEADLINER 
23 9/16” cutoff, 82” between frames 
HOE COLOR CONVERTIBLE 


with reels and paster 2234” cutoff 79” or 81” between 
frames 


WEB OFFSET NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


Goss, Cottrell, 


Fairchild, Pacer 


ALSO COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows, Elrods, Linotypes and Intertypes. 
PHOTOCOMPOSITION EQUIPMENT 


Compugraphics, Photons, etc. 


TENAKILL ASSOCIATES INC. 


Successors to Ben Schulman Associates 
135 Lawrence Street, Hackensack, N. J. 07602 
Tel: (201) 487-7717 
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‘MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
WANTED TO BUY 


SED GOSS TUBE ROLLERS or 
afts in good condition. Contact the 
AWTUXET VALLEY DAILY TIMES, 
O. Box 350, West Warwick, R.I. 
893 or call (401) 821-7400. 


USED 2 UNIT 
OSS SUBURBAN OFFSET PRESS. 
30X 1961, EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SED 19” to 36” paper cutter, power 
amp and blade. Don Moore, The 
) lander, Box 757, Anna Maria, Fla. 
601. (813) 778-2021. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
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| FREELANCE ASSIGNMENTS 


~~ 


/OOKING FOR TOP FREELANCE 
ELP? Our subscribers may list ALL 
‘.eir freelance needs—NO CHARGE! 
} or FREE copy, write FREELANCER'S 
EWSLETTER, Dept. 31, 37 W. 57th 
t.. NYC 10019. 


"ANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


THE MEDIA 
MIDDLE MAN 


EXECUTIVE RECRUITING and 
EXECUTIVE PLACEMENT 
Specializing in newspapers for all 
positions $12,000 up, Confidential. 
GOURLEY ASSOCIATES 
Box 53404, Oklahoma City 73105 


PRESS ENGINEERS 


EEE SSE TTT 


Newspaper Press Installations 
li {0VING—REPAIRING—TRUCKING 
Expert Service—World Wide 
SKIDMORE AND MASON, INC. 
1 Sherman Avenue 
Jersey City, N.J. 07307 
(201) 659-6888 


elp 
anted... 


ACADEMIC 


INIVERSITY OF TULSA seeks assist- 
} nt professors or associate professors 
} or Fall 1974 to teach journalism se- 

uences which include Mass Media writ- 
ag, News Editing, Copy and Advertis- 
ag Layout. Professional experience re- 
uired; PhD preferred, but MA accept- 
ble. Salary and appointment commen- 
‘ urate with qualifications, Department 
as five sequences in communications 
nd js moving into new 2 million dollar 
acility. Deadline for application is Feb- 
uary 1, 1974. Address applications to 
-. R. Greenwood, Head, Department of 
} ommunications, University of Tulsa, 
1 00 South College, Tulsa Okla. 74104. 


‘HE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 

ournalism School is seeking a senior 
} rofessor beginning September 1974, 
linimum of 5 years media experience, 
} ubstantial teaching experience, solid 
} 2cord of research and publication, PhD. 
‘eaching capabilities must include pro- 
essional courses in the news-editorial 
rea (newspapers, magazines or broad- 
ast news), as well as other areas with- 
n the applicant's specialties. Special in- 
} erest will be shown those able to teach 
} ?ublic Opinion Reporting and Mass 
Jommunication Theory and Philosophy. 
Ixcellent salary, Equal Opportunity 
} Xmployer. Write: Dr. W. B. Eberhard, 
Acting Head, Journalism Sequence, 
‘ournalism School, University of Geor- 
ria, Athens, Ga. 30601. 


ANGELO STATE UNIVERSITY seeks 
°?hD with media experience to head 
“rrowing journalism department  cur- 
‘ently limited to strong news-editorial 
sequence. Experience in advertising or 
n broadcasting desirable but not es- 
sential. Fall 1974. Equal Opportunity 
Smployer. Write: Department of Jour- 
aalism, Angelo State University, San 
Angelo, Texas 76901. 


HELP WANTED 
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ACADEMIC 
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FOR ACADEMIC YEAR 1974/75, teach- 
ing assistantships available in grad- 
uate program in journalism offering 
MA in journalism, PhD in mass media. 
Applicants with news experience in 
newspapers or broadcasting especially 
desired. Minorities urged to apply. 
Write Chairman, Graduate Affairs 
Committee, School of Journalism, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan 48823. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 
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PUBLISHER / BUSINESS MANAGER 
wanted for major New England weekly 
in metro market. Need management ex- 
perience plus some ad and editorial 
background, Potential in growing situa- 
tion is very large. Age not a factor. Box 
1995, Editor & Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER for pro- 
gressive major daily in Florida, Ex- 
cellent opportunity for someone well 
versed in recruiting, advertising, inter- 
viewing and selecting at all occupa- 
tional levels of production, circulation, 
business and news, plus familiar with 
employment laws, testing and EEOC 
and salary reports. Will report to Per- 
sonnel Manager and be responsible for 
a variety of personnel-related activ- 
ities. Salary in the $12-13,000 range 
with a full complement of benefits in- 
cluding profit sharing, Write, de- 
scribing yourself and experience to 
Box 1919, Editor & Publisher, 


RETIRED EXECUTIVE for part-time 
services, If you miss newspaper work, 
we have relaxed pace (under 30,000 
circulation), mild climate, excellent 
hunting and fishing. Salary and/or ex- 
penses in four figures annually. North- 
ern Zone 9, west of mountains, Please 
write Box 1940, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED: CONTROLLER. Wxperi- 
enced. You may be an assistant with 
“know-how and desire to advance. 
Give full resume, references. Good op- 
portunity as controller of group of 
more than 10 newspapers. Apply Box 
1904, Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL MANAGER 


General Manager wanted by modern, 
forward looking Ohio newspaper, under 
50,000 Circulation. General knowledge 
of all departments helpful; Good general 
education and supervisory experience in 
a newspaper essential. Write Box 1883, 
Editor & Publisher. Give details of ed- 
ucation, experience and reference. 


WANTED: NEWSPAPER ACCOUNT- 
ANT. Experienced. Good record. Great 
opportunity with growing group of 
newspapers. Full resume, _ references. 
Apply Box 1910, Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL MANAGER for rapidly 
growing newspaper in explosive growth 
market, Excellent opportunities. Ideal 
candidate would be profit-oriented with 
editorial] and sales strengths and abil- 
ity to produce and sell a top product 
while maintaining effective financial 
control. Competitive salary and = ap- 
pealing incentives. Box 1917, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT of 
Midwest newspaper chain needs sales, 
research, and promotion minded person 
to function as his Assistant. Vacancy 
caused by movement of former Assist- 
ant to General Manager of one of our 
newspapers. If you received your Bach- 
elor’s degree or Master's degree in the 
past 5 years and have some sales ex- 
perience, you may be the one we are 
looking for. $20,000 income plus _in- 
centive. Send resume to Box 1966, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 
MANAGER for bike route carriers 
team, Solicitation for new weekly, 


also tor established 13M free newspaper, 
wrap and delivery. Send resume and 
earning requirement to Courier, P.O. 
Box 1486, Jupiter, Florida 33458, 
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HELP WANTED 
CIRCULATION 
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CIRCULATION MANAGER needed for 
northern Illinois ABC newspaper chang- 
ing from bi-weekly to daily. Must be 
st-ongz on sales promotion, service 
through carriers and motor routes. We 
offer new plant and excellent working 
conditions, paid vacation, profit shar- 
ing and insurance. Send complete _re- 
sume and salary requirements to Box 
1968, Editor & Publisher. 

LOOKING FOR AN ASSISTANT, 25,- 
000 circulation. Send resume and wage 
desired to Don Burnham, Circulation 
Director, Advocate, Newark, Ohio 
43055. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for offset 
daily in suburban Zone 3. Aggressive 
manager experienced in promotion and 
distribution for smal] or medium size 
daily required to tap tremendous growth 
market. Part of growing newspaper 
group. Send resume and references to 
Box 1946, Editor & Publisher. 


WE ARE LOOKING for a proven cir- 
culator experienced in all phases of 
circulation operations, 35,000 evening 
and Sunday in a competitive area, At- 


tractive wage and benefits. Send re- 
sume, salary requirements, etc. to 
Edward H. Murphy, The Chronicle- 


Telegram, 225 East Ave., Elyria, Ohio 
44035. 


EXPERIENCED CIRCULATOR to 
build a boy crew operation for a major 
Midwest newspaper. Must have the 
knowhow to recruit and train crew 
managers and boys. This is a ground 
floor opportunity to the person who can 
produce. No fast buck artist need ap- 
ply. Send complete resume and salary 
requirements to Box 1967, Editor and 
Publisher, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED AD 
MANAGER 


with outside street sales experience— 
plus a background in phone sales train- 
ing. Ours is a dominant group of sub- 
urban weekly newspapers offering an 
exceptional opportunity for professional 
and personal growth. Salary and bonus. 
And—we believe you will like our ben- 
efit package. Send your resume to the 
Personnel Director for prompt action. 
Pioneer Press (Sub of Time, Inc.), 1232 
Central Ave., Wilmette, Illinois 60091. 


DATA PROCESSING 


GRAPHICS SYSTEMS 
ANALYST 


Consulting office specializing in news- 


paper production and commercial sys- | 


tems seeks an individual with the fol- 
lowing qualifications or the equivalent: 

@ 1 to 2 years experience in com- 
puterized newspaper composition 
programming and/or analysis. 

@ Experience in programming or 
analysis of standard commercial 
computer applications (e.g. ac- 
counts receivable). 

@ Knowledge of assembly languages 
operations and COBOL desirable. 


e 3 years of related college work. 


Offices are located in Zone 2, 
travel required, Send resume and _ par- 
ticulars to Box 1900, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


WANTED: MANAGEMENT TRAINEE 
for Midwest newspaper group to replace 
25 year old who joined us right out of 
college and has moved to Advertising 
Director position with one of our 
papers. If you are willing to work hard 
and learn, we have the program to 
move you into management at a young 
age. Degree is necessary. Masters 
degree and/or some 
helpful. Starting 
$18,000. Send resume 
Editor & Publisher. 


to Box 1596, 


: | politan newspapers 
with some 


sales experience | 
salary $15,000 to | 


HELP WANTED 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
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MANAGEMENT TRAINEE 
ADVERTISING 


Arizona newspaper wants sharp sales- 
person with management ability. Appli- 
cant must have desire to achieve and 
good sales and layout ability. Base sal- 
ary plus incentive. Send resume to Box 
1939, Editor & Publisher. 


TOUGH SHOES TO FILL, Mid-size 
daily and Sunday in Central Washing- 
ton must replace ad director who con- 
tinually showed impressive gains be- 
fore being promoted out of job. Indi- 
vidual must be conscious of profit and 
quality. Good salary plus performance 
incentives. Tell us by letter and resume 
that you are the individual to fill our 
needs. Reply to Mr. Blumhagen, The 
Herald-Republic, P.O. Box 1618, Ya- 
kima, Washington 98907. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
The Eugene Register-Guard, Eugene, 
Oregon is seeking an experienced, pro- 
ven advertising director to head a staff 
of 54. 
Ad makeup is 100% cold type and we 
are in the process of converting to off- 
set. 
Present advertising director is retiring 
in March 1974. 
Please send complete resume and sal- 
ary desired to Edwin M. Baker, Gen- 
eral Manager, Eugene Register-Guard, 
P.O. Box 10188, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING SALES 


If you have recent newspaper display 
ad sales experience and are ready to 
rush resume and salary re- 


move up, 
quirements to Jerry Coffey, Ft. Lau- 
derdale News, P.O. Box 131, Ft. 


Lauderdale, Fla. 33302 or call (305) 


527-4311, ext. 386. 


WANTED: SALESMAN with ability 
to become ad director and_ possibly 
publisher. Group needs ambitious per- 
son capable of advancement. Fast 
growing group West and_ Southwest. 
Tull resume, references. Great oppor- 
tunity. Box 1908, Editor & Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE OPENING for aggressive 
idea salesman who can handle all types 
of retail accounts. Contact Gene Lof- 
ton. The Daily Democrat, Woodland, 
Calif, 95695. 


RETAIL 
ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


Promotion from within department 
creates immediate opening for sincere, 
ambitious professional retail advertising 
salesman with proven track record of 
sales successes. 


Challenges, additional responsibilities, 
growth potential and remuneration 
(base salary and incentive) are all 


excellent. 


You'll have at your disposal meaningful 
research and marketing data plus all 
the necessary sales tools to assure your 
success. In addition, you'll be represent- 
ing one of America’s finest 7-day metro- 
located in a dy- 
namic growth market, 


Send comprehensive resume to John W. 
Roell, Retail Advertising Manager, The 
Tampa Tribune and Times, P.O. Box 
191, Tampa, Fla. 33601. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER for notable 
weekly group in Zone 5. Excellent op- 
portunity in growth situation for per- 
son whose experience has been plan- 
ning, motivating and building. Good 
staff. Resume to Box 1988, Editor & 
Publisher, 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
AGER for Zone 5 with over 
circulation. Bright, aggressive, college 
educated individuals with retail or na- 
tional sales experience should apply. 
$22,000 salary plus bonus. Send resume 
to Box 1965, Editor & Publisher, 


MAN- 
100,000 
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HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


RWPORTER for sports and news— 
J-School grad acceptable. Small 6-day 


daily. Write Publisher, Daily Press, 
P.O. Box 179, Artesia, N.M. 88210. 
FEATURE WRITER needed in mid- 


February, possibly sooner. We are look- 
ing for a bright reporter who can cover 
a wide range of duties with special 
emphasis on regular feature work. This 
would be an excellent opportunity for 
a recent J-grad who does not want to 
be deskbound. Send resume, salary re- 
quirements and writing samples to 
J. L. O'Connor, Daily Chief-Union, Box 
180, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 43351, 


EDITOR 


Major metropolitan newspaper in Area 
5 seeks editor to direct special coverage 
of the Inner City. Must have experience 
in reporting and copy editing—experi- 
ence as sub-editor would be helpful. 
Please apply in strict confidence with 
your salary requirements to Box 1948, 
Editor & Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE, young, morning, cold 
type newspaper needs experienced news- 


room help for expansion. Write full 
background to Box 1950, Editor & 


Publisher. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


New business weekly in three county 
suburban area surrounding major Mid- 
west metropolitan area, Not a high 
pressure position but ideal for an in- 
dividual who can think and organize. 
Moderate salary and profit sharing. 
Product is needed and bound to be suc- 
cessful. Send resume to Box 1974, Editor 
& Publisher. 


WRITER/REPORTER, with editing 
skills, for associate editor position on 
reform-oriented, independent national 
Catholic newspaper. Strong journalism 
background and awareness of religious 
issues required. Send samples of writ- 
ing, resume and salary requirements 
to: Managing Editor, National Catholic 
Reporter, Box 281, Kansas City, Mo. 
64141. 


NEWS EDITOR 


The Metro-East Journal, a 40,000 PM 
daily in a highly competitive south- 
western Illinois location, seeks an im- 
aginative editor who can produce story 
and picture ideas that put warmth and 
excitement in the paper ; an experienced 
writer and copy editor who insists on 
fairness, accuracy and quality; a super- 
visor who brings vigor and enthusiasm 
to the leadership of a hard-working 
staff. 


If you offer ability and experience as 
reporter, copy editor and supervisor, we 
offer you a good salary and benefits and 


the opportunity to advance in a re- 
spected newspaper group, 
Send resume to George B. Irish, 


Lindsay-Schaub Newspapers, P.O. Box 
789, Decatur, Ill. 62525. 


ENERGETIC BUSINESS WRITER for 
nation’s leading state business maga- 
zine. Interest in business essential. 
Write Lee Butcher, Florida Trend, P.O. 
Box 2350, Tampa, Fla. 33601. 


DESKMAN / FLORIDA: Opportunities 
for A) copyreader on rim handling tele- 
phone/local. B) Reporter with desk ex- 
perience or one who wants to move into 
desk responsibility. Major AM paper. 
Box 1975, Editor & Publisher. 


STATE HOUSE CAPITAL REPORTER 


If you are hard working, bright and 
people-oriented and are either No. l ina 
small state capital beat or No. 2 or 3 in 
a large state capital bureau operation and 
aspire to be No. 1 for a Pulitzer Prize 
metropolitan newspaper in charge of 
state government and its political cover- 
age, you will want to apply to Jack 
Hart, Managing Editor of the Lincoln 
Journal. 

Present bureau head just promoted to 
editorial page editor. 

Nebraska unicameral legislature meets 
annually and convenes this January. 
Respond with resume and work sam- 
ples to: Jack Hart, Managing Editor, 
Lincoln Journal, P.O. Box 81689, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 68501, 
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EDITORIAL 


IF YOU'RE the best reporter on. your 
small or. medium daily or are trapped 
on a metro that just scratches the sur- 
face, we may have a home for you. 
We're an Area 2 metro that prides it- 
self on depth reporting and good writ- 
ing. Send clips, background to Box 
1982, Editor & Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY with one of America’s 
fastest growing publishing companies 
—located in Fairfield County, Conn. 

Golf WRITER/EDITOR — experience, 
bright writing style, knowledge of all 
aspects of game essential. Should play 
golf—some travel, Fringe benefits. 


Send resume and writing samples to 
Box 1957 Editor & Publisher. 


CITY EDITOR—Energetic, imaginative 
deskman-reporter with editing and lay- 
out experience, interested in moving up 
to staff supervision. Will direct re- 
porters, plan local coverage, layout city 
pages in modern 6-column_ foremat, 
cover occasional stories. Competitive 
27,000 daily in Lake Erie resort city. 
Send layout and writing samples, pres- 
ent salary to John Hammack, Manag- 
ing Editor, Register, Sandusky, Ohio 
44870. 


EDITOR 


An excellent opportunity exists in the 
Maritime Provinces for an Editor of a 
new weekly newspaper with a salary 
range of $15,000 plus. 

The newspaper is being sponsored by an 
aggressive group of business men who 
have conducted a thorough market an- 
alys’s to establish the need for this 
media. They are seeking a candidate 
who has demonstrated capabilities, ex- 
tensive newspaper experience and a 
competitive nature with a dominant will 
to succeed. This highly creative, imag- 
inative individual will be offered an 
above average financial package con- 
sisting of a salary of $15,000 plus profit 
participation. 

Reply in confidence, stating details of 
education, and experience including sal- 
ary history and personal data to 


PRICE WATERHOUSE ASSOCIATES 
Management Consultants 
1315 Duke Street Tower 
Halifax, N. S. 
Member: 
Canadian Association of 
Management Consultants 


GROWING YOUNG DAILY in popular 
beach resort area wants career-oriented 
men and women reporters with layout 
and photo experience. Salary commen- 
surate with abilities and Southeast av- 
erage. Positions must be filled before 
first of year; only 2 openings remain. 
Box 1980, Editor & Publisher, 


IN ZONE 4, AM daily needs one make- 
up editor and one copy editor. Makeup 
editor should have some experience with 
cold type. Copy editor can be recent 
graduate who would like to learn to 
work our slot. Send resume and salary 
requirements to Box 1977, Editor & 
Publisher, 


FULL CHARGE OUTDOOR WEEKLY 


Need aggressive ram rod that can cover 
all bases. Run editorial department, lay- 
out, edit, assign, write, planning and 
PR. Outdoor background important but 
initially position will offer little oppor- 
tunity to participate. Pay, benefits and 
future excellent for management-or- 
iented person. Well established with 
paid circulation. Resume, clips and re- 
quirements returned if position filled. 
Box 1976, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR/NEWS—Information Office of 
Washington, D.C. non-profit scientific 
organization advising Federal govern- 
ment has opening for Editor. Prefer 
candidate with newspaper or wire serv- 
ice desk experience plus institutional 
public relations background. Responsi- 
ble for editing and supervising prepar- 
ation of news and feature releases on 
science and science policy. Send resume 
with salary requirements to: Personnel 
Office, National: Academy of Sciences, 
2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20418, An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


EDITOR for one of Florida’s finest, 
most honored weekly papers, average 
40 pages per week, 7,500 circulation, 
growing 15% per year, Requires experi- 
ence all types writing, ability to man- 
ave news department. Knowledge of 
photo, makeup, head writing important, 
but not essential. Generous salary, 
fringes. Applications from women_es- 
pecially welcome. Phone collect, Gene 
Wells, Publisher, Sebring News, (813) 
385-6155. 


METROPOLITAN DAILY and Sunday 
in Great Lakes city seeking editor for 
Sunday Roto magazine, circulation 300,- 
000. Pay starts at $18,000. Contract up. 
Experience must include 5 years on a 
metropolitan daily. Box 1964, Editor & 
Publisher. 


COPi- EDITORS 


The Arizona Republic has opening for 
competent copy editors capable of tight 
editing and a high standard of head- 
line writing. Working conditions ex- 
cellent, fringe benefits highest, and pay 
as good or better than Southwest stand- 
ards. Apply (please do not re-apply if 
we have earlier application) to Man- 


aging Editor Harold K, Milks, The 
Arizona Republic, P.O. Box 1950, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85001. 


REPORTER for 5-day-a-week suburban 
newspaper, full time, 50 miles north of 
Philadelphia, company benefits. Infor- 
mation to Box 1970, Editor & Publisher, 


POSITION OPEN to experienced news- 


man. Growing weekly in middle Ten- 
nessee near lakes and mountains. Re- 
quest resume, The Herald-Chronicle, 


Winchester, Tenn. 37398. 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 


Our community is growing. So are we, 
a nearly 40,000-circulation quality 
Northwest daily and Sunday newspaper. 
We need an editorial assistant to boost 
what is now a one-man (actually one- 
woman) prize-winning, independent pro- 
gressive editorial page operation. 


When you arrive, we'll go to two ed 
pages daily. Your duties will include 
layout and editing of the op ed page, 
editing letters to the editor, writing 
editorials and taking over in the edi- 
tor’s absence. At least for now, your 
work will include some news-side acti- 
vities—either copy reading or reporting. 
We want someone with some editorial 
writing and editing experience, who has 
a solid background as a reporter. We 
are not hung up on college degrees, but 
we want someone who can deal with 
the public and who is open-minded and 
receptive to viewpoints other than his 
own, 


We offer pleasant working conditions, 
good salary and benefits, and we expect 
hard work, often under pressure, in re- 
turn. Our city, Vancouver, Wash., has 
45,000 people and an identity of its 
own, yet it’s only 10 minutes across 
the Columbia River to Portland, Ore., 
and 90 minutes from high mountain 
skiing or the Pacific Ocean. 


Write about yourself, enclosing a com- 
plete resume and work samples, to 
Elisabet Van Nostrand, Editorial Page 
Editor, The Columbian, Box 180, Van- 
couver, Wash., 98660, Replies confiden- 
ial. 
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FREELANCE 


OEE 


FREELANCER’S TAX MANUAL ex- 
plains tax savings, overlooked deduc- 
tions. Saves writers, artists, photogra- 
phers money. $2.95 postpaid. Money 
back guarantee. Write Journalist, 7318 
Lugary, Houston, Texas 77036. 


See eee 


LIBRARIANS 


EXPERIENCED newspaper librarian 
with library and/or journalism degree. 
Duties as assistant: some administra- 
tive, indexing, filing, typing, reference, 
and knowledge of microfilming. Guild 
shop. Metropolitan daily, Zone 5. Box 
1800, Editor & Publisher. 
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PRESSROOM 


OFFSET WEB PRESSMAN (Fairchild), 
Weekly publication seeks fully experi- 
enced web pressman to run multi-unit 
press, with folder gluer. Excellent sal- 
ary and benefits. Box 1963, Editor & 
Publisher. 


URBANITE PRESSMAN 
SUPERVISOR 


Union shop. 7-unit Urbanite press. 
100,000 daily circulation tabloid. Night 
shift starting 7 PM. Collect run. We 
need an experienced pressman to print 
our newspaper and to take charge of 
the pressroom. Will work directly with 
the Production Manager. Command of 
Spanish helpful but not essential. Send 
resume and salary desired to E] Nuevo 
Dia, P.O. Box 297, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico 00902, Attn: Production Manager. 


PRODUCTION 


LINOTYPE AND INTERTYPE 
MACHINIST 


Must have electronics experience and 

experience in complete rebuilding of 

typesetting machines. Apply direct: 

Inland Newspaper Machinery Corp. 

1720 Cherry St. Kansas City, Mo. 64108 
(816) 221-9060 


PROJECT ENGINEER 


New York based architectural-engineer- 
ing organization seeks graduate Civil, — 
Mechanical, Electrical or Industrial 
Engineer with several years newspaper 
production background and experience — 
to join its staff in the planning and 
design of newspaper facilities. Box 
HW86, 1501 Broadway, Suite 1615, New 
York, N.Y. 10036. § 


An Equal Opportunity Employer, M/F 


+ 
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PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT ~ 
needed for 10-20M offset daily in sub- — 
urban Zone 3, Responsible for com- © 
posing/press/plant. Supervising more F 
than 20 full-time employees, Part of — 
growing newspaper group. Send re- 
sume and references to Box 19382, 
Editor & Publisher. 


NIGHT COMPOSING ROOM 
FOREMAN 
Working foreman for 10-20M Zone 2 
offset daily. Supervisory experience es- 
sential, perf skills desirable. Must be 
familiar with photocomp and pasteup. 
Box 1884, Editor & Publisher. 


; 


HOT METAL PRINTERS—Floorman, 
combo man and monitor. These posi- — 
tions are now open in our composing 

room. Day and night shifts available. — 
All company benefits including paid va- 
cation, hospitalization, retirement plan, — 
etc. Please contact Gilbert Arrant, 

Composing Room Foreman, Bradenton © 
Herald, Bradenton, Fla. 33505, Phone — 
(818) 743-0411 between 8 AM and 3 
PM, Monday-Friday. All] applications — 
held in strict confidence. ‘ 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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?PUBLIC RELATIONS 
INDUSTRIAL FIRM 
$12,000 — $14,000 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT  indus- 
trial firm is seeking a man or woman @ 
with a newswriting background who § 
will assume editorship of companye — 
PR experience a _ strong 
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plus. 
$ Will also assist in writing press re-$ 


public re-@ 


. Box 1973, Editor & Publisher * 
$ An Equal Opportunity Employer m/f $ 
$0000000000000000000000000000000" 
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} ent and public relations seeks man- 
) serial post with small to medium size 


H 


| 
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2ositions Wanted... 


ERSONNEL AVAILABLE FOR ALL NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENTS & ALLIED FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE EDITORIAL 


>) MANAGER, 382, seeks position with 
ily or weekly group. Over 50% an- 
al lineage gain in last position. Sales 
perience on larger metropolitan daily, 
timate goal is general management. 
ox 1969, Editor & Publisher. 


7E WORKED MYSELF OUT of a 
>, and I am too young to retire. I 
1 a 35-year-old publisher of a small 
ily, and I am seeking a publisher job 

a newspaper with 10,000 or more 
‘culation in the West. Presently I am 
illed in unaggressive family owner- 
ip situation. I have achieved an out- 
inding record of growth and profit- 
ility. My correspondence must be in 
nfidence, and yours will be too. Box 
31, Editor & Publisher. 


DESKMAN displaced after sale-realign- 
ment of daily seeks post in Areas 3 to 
6. J. R. Kammeier, 422 Bertch, Water- 
loo, Iowa 50702, Phone (712) 234-8182. 


SPORTSWRITER — Recent J-School 
graduate. Sports editor of major col- 
lege daily. Will relocate anywhere. 
Write Box 1889, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER—8 years experience, 2 on 
daily. Like beat, investigative report- 
ing. Box 1944, Editor & Publisher, 


EDITORIAL / FEATURE WRITER: 
Also Straight News, Photography, on 
metro/non-metro. dailies, magazines; 
desires change: BS, married, sober, re- 
liable, scholarly. Box 1878, Editor & 
Publisher. 

WORKING EDITOR, 38, hit by paper 
shortage, needs job. Family man, col- 
lege trained all phases communications. 
Arnold Jeffcoat, North Broadway, Sid- 
ney, Chio. Call: (513) 492-0042. 


2 MANAGER—AIll departments, all 
ze competitive papers, Young, aggres- 
ve, successful. Resume. Box 1972, 
litor & Publisher. 

REATIVE shirt-sleeve executive with 
years experience in all phases of 
‘ws coverage, photography, manage- 


SPORTS HUSTLER! 6 years experience 
in preps, college and pro. Currently 
sports editor of medium Midwest daily. 


ily, trade publication or PR firm. | Locking for metro position in Zones 
jimily man. Area 8 or 9. Box 1978, | 4, 6, 8, 9. Sportswriting, layout are my 
ditor & Publisher. games. Box 1989, Editor & Publisher. 
~ | DECEMBER Wisconsin J-Grad_ seeks 
CARTOONISTS reporting job on daily. College paper 
: experience. Married veteran. Any Zone. 

WARD-WINNING editorial cartoon- | Box 1990, Editor & Publisher. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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, 29, presently with major national 
2ekly, seeks position as editorial car- 
onist for medium or large liberal 
ily. Quality stylist with sharp po- 
ical perception needs only challenge 
daily work to excel. Any Area, Re- 


REPORTER, whose investigative work 
was recently cited in E&P, seeks pos’- 
tion with dynamic metro daily. Have 
extensive experience with major Zone 2 
metro daily. Married, willing to relocate. 


me, clips. Box 1956, Editor & | Box 1991, Editor & Publisher, 
iblisher. aa % 
TOP NOTCH REPORTER, WRITER 
seeks position on newspaper, magazine 
CIRCULATION or TV news staff. Ten years on big 
—~~ | cty dailies, 4 on smaller dailies, 2 on 


suburban weekly. Excellent experience 
in investigative and political reporting, 
| hard news and features. Also good PR 
experience. Now a resident of Central 
| Jersey, Box 1992, Editor & Publisher, 


EXPANDING? A young managing edi- 
tor and a production supervisor are 
looking for a stake in a small daily or 
weekly in Zone 5 or 7. They have been 
running a 5000 circulation daily for the 
past 3 years. Circulation is up, gross 
and net are up and now it is a prize- 
winner. Working experience in every 


SSISTANT CIRCULATION Manager, 
years experience in metro circulation 
Little Merchant Program, Motor 
sute, Distributor and Councilor sys- 
ms. Box 1938, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


DVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE, 

years sales and production experi- 
ice on both medium and large size 
\ilies. Above average layout skills. Box 


13, Editor & Publisher. phase of newspaper production and 
management. Box 1993, Editor & Pub- 
ORKING AD DIRECTOR, non-metro | !'sher. 


ily. 50, BJ Missouri, $250. Area 3, =e a x =a 
6, 8. Box 1031, Editor & Publisher. REPORTER - EDITOR - ADMINISTRA- 


TOR, 32. seeks change, Able to handle 


D MANAGER, 35, degree, experi- | most any assignment. Would prefer 
ced sales, design, layout, most ma- running small daily, large weekly or 
inery, plus some news experience. | semi-weekly. Zones 1 and 2. Multi-tal- 


ould like opportunity to general man- 
ver or assist publisher in near future. 
50. Box 1935, Editor & Publisher. 


ented, quick to catch on. $15,000 mini- 
mum. Non-stop energy. Box 1994, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


To answer box number ads in 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER: 


Address your reply to the box number given in the ad, c/o 
Editor & Publisher, 850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


Please be selective in the number of clips submitted in re- 
sponse to an ad. Include only material which can be forwarded 
in a large manilla envelope. Never submit complete newspapers 
or magazines unless specifically called for. 


Editor & Publisher is not responsible for the return of any 
material submitted to its advertisers. Therefore, we suggest that 
you never send irreplaceable material. 


Editor & Publisher cannot under any circumstances divulge 
the name or address of a box holder. 


Thank you. 
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SMALL CITY NEWSMAN, 15 years 
experience in all phases of local news 


reporting and editing, many _ state 
awards, stuck in rut, seeks new chal- 
lenge. Single, will go anywhere. Box 


1879, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG COUPLE seeks editorial duties 


—with eye towards ownersh p—on 
small newspaper in Zone 3. Experi- 
enced in reporting, editing, layout, 


public relations, photography. Dedicated 
journalists willing to sacrifice pay in 
big city tor opportun'ties with growing 
newspaper. Box 1974, Ed.tor & 
Publisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER with MA 
has spun wheels for 18 months with 
good but limited daily. Anxious to climb 
to magazine or 70,000 + newspaper. 
Prefer Zone 2, if not, 1, 3 or 5, Box 
1881, Editor & Publisher, 


YOUNG, AWARD-WINNING = sports 
editor, 4 years daily pro experience, 
| seeks more challenging position. Have 
covered everything from prep sports to 
traveling with major league club for 
3 summers. Also award-winning photo 
work. Editor understands my desire to 
grow. Box 1952, Editor & Publisher. 


HARDWORKING REPORTER, 25, has 
covered Capitol Hill for 16 months; 
writing and editing experience on 3 
Baltimore dailies. Seeks general as- 
signment or science reporting on daily. 
Any Area. (301) 946-6597 or Box 1903, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, 32, with 12 years experi- 
ence in all size dailies in all beats. 
Orientated towards spot news with 
some camera ability. Seek position in 
Zones 6, 7, 8 or 9. Box 1942, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED, young investigative 
and science reporter looking for a job 
|on a metro daily. Box 1923, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY EDITOR seeks position as 
editor or city editor with 10,000+ 
| daily. Excellent references, 10 years 
experience, winner of numerous awards. 
Seek challenging post. Box 1943, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


YOUNG married man seeks position as 
sports writer for daily or weekly. Will- 
ing to work hard and learn. Prefers 
people-oriented reporting and features. 
| Call (618) 549-2363. 

MANAGING EDITOR (11 years), re- 
porter, sports columnist (16 years) 
seeks responsible position on medium 
sized daily. Won _ back-to-back state 
wide awards for editorial writing (1969- 


70). Previous newspaper increased cir- 
culation from 18,000 to 38,000 while 
|managing editor, Will relocate. Box 


1928, Editor & Publisher. 


| 


| will 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR, TEACHER, writer. Litera- 
ture doctorate, former university teach- 
er, with reporting, photo experience. 
Now run 2 busy bureaus handle split, 
editorial pages, much more for 18,000 
daily. Seeking challenging position 
where I can use my resources to full- 
est. Strongest area: writing, Box 1912, 
Editor & Publisher. 


DAILY EDITOR, 37, seeks managing 
ed.torship / news editorship medium, 
large daily, preferably Zones 6, 7, 8, 9- 
Award-winner in writing, editing, lay- 
out, photography, presently direct staff 
of 45. Creative, 16 years metro market, 
former J-professor. Box 1959, Editor & 
Publisher. 


J-GRAD PHOTOGRAPHER with layout 
and writing experience seeks position, 
relocate. P.O. Box 885, Carbon- 
dale, Ill. 62901, 


stop as political editor. Solid 25-year 
diverse background in government and 
journalism. PhD (economics). Box 
1960, Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR—Metro newsman, 
suburban newspaper background, seek- 
ing top spot on small daily or right 
weekly. Box 1987, Editor & Publisher. 


COPY EDITGR—Stable, reliable. Can 
increase responsibilities. 25 years ex- 
perience, age 53. Need at least $225. 
Box 1986, Editor & Publisher. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  writing/reporting 
position wanted. 8 years wire service, 
broadcasting and educational reporting. 
BA degree, Box 1985, Editor & 
Publisher. 


METRO EDITOR wants to return to 


smaller town as editor on small or 
| medium daily. 20 years experience. 
| Family. Box 1984, Editor & Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


REPORTER / PHOTOGRAPHER 
ing in Southeast Asia in July wants 
market possibilities; references and 
resume, Box 1962, Editor & Publisher. 


locat- 


EXPERIENCED JOURNALIST seeks 
freelance assignments from newspaper 
or magazine. Located near Washinyton, 
D.C, Box 1971, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


SPORTS INFORMATION—FExperienced 
sports writer-editor seeks position in 
sports information and/or public rela- 
tions field. Married, Age 23. BJ Mis- 
souri. Excellent references, Box 1981, 
Editor & Publisher. 


E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate location without specific identification 


Shop Talk at Thirty » rose. prow 


LEGAL NOTICES 


Legal notices, or “government publica- 
tion,” as they are sometimes called, have 
been under attack and study in many 
states recently. Cost, effectiveness and 
lack of standards have been the subject of 
complaints and the source of study. 

A Special Committee on Local Govern- 
ment of the Kansas legislature has issued 
a report on its “study of the laws and 
procedures relating to certain official pub- 
lications by the state and its political sub- 
divisions in newspapers. The study was to 
determine whether or not a _ better 
procedure could be established to accom- 
plish the objective of such publications, 
i.e., publication of expenses of local gov- 
ernments and bills enacted by the legisla- 
ture.” 

In its review of the Kansas publication 
laws the committee found publication is 
required at least six times in the Kansas 
Constitution and in at least 55 out of the 
84 chapters of the Kansas Statutes Anno- 
tated. In most states, as in Kansas, publi- 
cation requirements were found to be 
fragmented and to lack uniform standards 
regulating legal notice. At least four 
states—Montana, Washington, Colorado 
and Kentucky—permit the supplemental 
broadcast of certain legal notices over ra- 
dio and television. 

The thrust of the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of the Kansas committee 
should be of interest to press associations 
in every other state. In effect it has told 
the newspapers and their state assoccia- 
tion to come forward with recommenda- 
tions for modernization of the legal no- 
tice requirements or the state legislature 
will do it for them. 

The Kansas committee ‘recommends 
that the Kansas Press Association (KPA) 
be asked to form a special legislative ad- 
visory committee to study the publication 
requirements of various state agencies 
and local governments of Kansas. The 
KPA committee should work toward ar- 
riving at legislative recommendations to 
modernize and make more meaningful le- 
gal notice requirements. Specifically the 
KPA committee should work to recom- 
mend uniform standards concerning the 
times and periods of publication, the con- 
tent and form of such publications, the 
matters to be publicized, the size of type, 
the possibility of publications of certain 
notices in summary form, and the use of 
display advertising. 

“The KPA committee also should con- 
sider the role the broadcast media should 
play in supplementing published notices in 
newspapers. The Special Committee on 
Local Government is in favor of the idea 
of supplementing the publication of cer- 
tain legal notices in newspapers by broad- 
cast over radio and/or television.” 

The committee recommended that the 
1974 legislature appoint another commit- 
tee to continue the study. “The KPA com- 
mittee should be requested to make spe- 
cific recommendations to this interim com- 
mittee by no later than July 1, 1974. If 
the KPA committee of newspapers rep- 
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resentatives should fail to arrive at spe- 
cific recommendations it is the recommen- 
dation of this Special Committee that the 
legislature take necessary action on its 
own.” 

In the course of its study, the Kansas 
committee found that “the State of Ken- 
tucky has what some feel is a model publi- 
cations law. The Kentucky law sets uni- 
form standards for all legal notices. Stan- 
dards regulate the times and periods of 
publication, content and form of such pub- 
lication and the matters required to be 
publicized. More specifically, the Kentucky 
law regulates the size of type, provides 
for broadcast over radio and/or television, 
of information which serves to supple- 
ment certain published notices, and provyi- 
des for publication of certain notices in 
summary form, i.e., city budgets. The law 
also provides for the use of display adver- 
tising in certain instances.” 
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Truman Capote to cover 
Houston murder trial 


Truman Capote will cover the Houston 
mass murder trial of Elmer Wayne Hen- 
ley, Jr. next month for the Washington 
Post. 

William Dickinson, editorial director of 
the Washington Post Writers Group, said 
Capote’s daily coverage of the trial, 
scheduled to begin January 14, will be 
distributed by the group exclusively to 
American and foreign newspapers who 
wish to subscribe under the overall title 
“Houston Diary.” 
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Joins Governor’s staff 


Jack F. Davis, general manager and 
executive editor, Winchester (Va.) Hve- 
ning Star, will join Goy.-elect Mills God- 
win Jr. administration on January 1 as 
the Virginia governor’s senior executive 
assistant. He will be succeeded as gen- 
eral manager of the Star by Thomas T. 
Byrd, son of U.S. Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
Jr., publisher of the newspaper. 


ae. 


Shield laws main 
topic at AP meeting 


The free flow of accurate, unbiased in- 
formation to the public was the theme 
throughout the annual fall meeting of the 
Wisconsin Associated Press Association. 


Resolutions passed by members, and 
speeches by AP managing editor Robert 
H. Johnson Jr., Rep. Robert Kastenmeier 
and chief of bureau Dion Henderson all 
emphasized the importance of  safe- 


guarding the sources and credibility of | 


newsmen and their newspapers. 


The association passed a_ resolution 
reaffirming its position in favor of a 
newsman’s shield law without qualification 
on the state level. It also voted in favor of. 
fines for public officials who meet in 
secret. 


The group opposed enactment of a right 


of privacy bill, of a bill to prohibit news 


coverage of witnesses going to and from 
grand jury proceedings and of a bill to 
provide that an arrest record shall not be 
made public prior to conviction. 
Kastenmeier, a Wisconsin congressman 
who is chairman of the House Judiciary 


Subcommittee considering shield legisla- — 


tion, told the group that enactment of a 
shield law is imperative. He predicted 
that the “moment of truth” would come 
for the bill either this month or in Janu- 
ary, when the entire Judiciary committee 
is due to act on the proposal. 


Katharine Graham fills 
ANPA board vacancy 


Katharine Graham, publisher of the 
Washington Post, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association. 

The first woman to serve on the board 
of the 86-year-old daily newspaper associ- 


ation, Mrs. Graham fills a vacancy created — 


by the death of David K. Gottlieb, who 
was president of Lee Newspapers. 


Mrs. Graham will be eligible for a full 
term on the board in April when the 18- 
member board holds its elections. Chair- 
man of the board is Davis Taylor, pub- 
lisher of the Boston Globe. 


RUNNING A NEWSPAPER 
IS YOUR BUSINESS. 


SELLING TT IS OURS. 


Ta ws, 
: VS Pes (—LAWIY A 


Mt) CAs ocwnles 


Brokers of Newspaper, Radio, CATV & TV Properties 


Washington, D.C.: 


1100 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 20036 (202) 393-3456 


Chicago: 
1429 Tribune Tower, 60611 (Qu2D W387 2754 


Dallas: 

1S11 Bryan Street, 
San Francisco: 

111 Sutter Street, 94104 (415) 392-5671 7 


75201 (214) 748-0345 
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If you want to break the composition 
room bottleneck with OCR... REMEMBER 

ECRM has a family of scanning systems. 
There are four models to choose from. You can 
pick the one that meets your particular needs. 

ECRM systems can grow and expand with you. 
They are not fixed program systems. Fully 
programmable computers are included to give you 
flexibility for future needs. 

ECRM has scanning systems you can afford. 
The 5100 Autoreader®, at $29,500, offers the best 
performance for the price of any system available. 

ECRM is a company with experience. 
We design, manufacture, install, maintain and support 
our own OCR systems, designed exclusively 
for the graphic arts industry. 
We were the first. We've been ! 
at it since 1970. Call us. 


from the world leaderin OCR systems... 


=i NG. 


205 Burlington Road, Bedford, Mass. 01730 (617) 275-1760 


your work has been published in a newspaper. 
you are eligible to compete for cash prizes totaling 
IVE $10,000 in The Scripps-Howard Foundations 
{0th annual Edward J. Meeman Conservation 
Awards 
to Conservation. for the purposes of the Meeman 
Awards. embraces the environment and the 
forces that affect it. Preservation of open space is 
one of them. Entries may also deal with soil. water, 
A wildlife, clean air, vegetation, overpopulation, even 
technology and recycling. Material can be news 
and feature stories, columns, editorials, as well as 
you COU re ohotographic reports and essays. Cartoons will 
also be accepted. 


q There is no entry blank. One first prize of 
$2500 will be awarded. The remaining $7500 will 
7 be distributed in number and amount at the 


discretion of the judges. 


Work submitted in the 1973 competition must 
be postmarked no later than Feb. 15, 1974, and 
Space to walk in, to play in, to breathe in. Yet, received by the judging committee within eight 
every day, we seem to encroach a little more on days thereafter. Each entry must be accompanied 
the open space still left to enjoy. by asponsoring letter, and all entries become the 
lf you, as anewspaperman or woman, have property of The Scripps-Howard Foundation 

been involved in the preservation of open space — Send entries to the Meeman Awards at the 
or other conservation matters —during 1973, and address below. i 


Scripps-Howard 
Foundation _ 


t Coir 
200 Park Avenue, New Yorks N.¥ #0017 
Sat 


